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Century Sees Progress From VYagons To Atoms 


From wilderness . . . to windjammers...to wagons... to the atomic 
age ... that’s the Oregon story. 

Inextricably interwoven in the fabric of this saga are the golden threads 
of Clatsop and Astoria... like glowing pathfinders pioneering the dark 
span of more than a century, 

So intertwined are the three---Oregon, Clatsop, Astoria---that the 
story of discovery, exploration and development of the Oregon country is 
the story of each. A story spun out by great men who wove empire from 
wilderness and hewed homes in hardship and hunger. 

Here, at the fountainhead of Oregon history, white men first came by 


Section 2, Historic 


ship 167 years ago. Here, 154 years ago an overland trek that staggers 
the imagination ended as white men first trod virgin forest trails. Here, 
too, the first commercial settlement in the Northwest began 148 years ago. 

These feats boldly emblazoned in the fabric of discovery, development 
and statehood the names of Gray, Lewis and Clark and Astor .% . for here 
it all began in a quiet moment of time 67 years before Oregon became a 
state. 

From this came statehood in 1859... a century of unparalleled de- 
velopment passed from pathfinder, to pioneer, to citizen 1959... a heri- 
tage of greatness bequeathed by bold men who boldly served. 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Tall Spire Pictures History Events 


SETEPHRETL ARETE TTS 


PUTHESTILLPE 


EMBLAZONED HISTORY—Events from the discoy- 
ery of the Columbia river in 1792 to the coming of 
civilization with the white settlers are immortalized in 
the tall spire that juts skyward from Coxcomb hill 
and serves as a beacon—a signet for Astoria. This 
tall tower, circled by the painted scenes in its history 
that have significance, has for an interior a circular 
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stairway that leads to an enclosed balcony atop the 
tower. The hilltop affords an unobstructed view of 
the rich farmlands of the Lewis and Clark and 
Youngs Bay areas, the rivers in the area, and on the 
far horizon the white foamed rim of the sea. The As- 
toria chamber of commerce maintains a visitors’ in- 
formation booth atop the column. 


Occident Hotel Pacific Showplace 


PACIFIC SHOWPLACE—Gay Nit 
featured in the Occ Hotel, lc 
Commerci. treet 's 1885 picture shows the 
nate deco at adorned the building 
housed on its lowe ‘oor a saloon, barber shop, 
bath and other s. Identifiable on the balcony is 
R. A. Bennett, night clerk, who is on the left. In the 


Won’t you join with us 
in wishing 
OREGON 
a happy birthday on 


this her Centennial 
year celebration? 


CLAIR'S USED CARS 


y is Samuel G. McKean Jr., wear- 
ion army cap. In front of the build- 
ht, co-owner of the hotel, and he 
is leaning on the post at the right foreground. Sec- 
ond from the right is Frank M. Gunn and far right 
Harry Fi The man with the full beard to the 
right, car the newspaper is Dr. C. B. Estes. 


ou, We take this Cen- 


+ tennial opportun- 


afte ity to express our 
confidence in the future of Astoria and 


of our great state. 


BFL BROS. JEWELERS 


925 Commercial St. FA 5-2281 
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Grandad Was A Real Dude ay” 


‘| LOVE A PARADE’—Parades, pomp and ceremony to right in the front row, starting with the fourth 


seem to be Astoria’s heritage as vintage photographs man, Joe Berg, Tony Huss and Ed . Only 
seem to indicate. Here the Astoria machinists of 1903 two are iden’ fied, the first two left to i a arles 
are proudly standing beside the float they entered in Olson and Fred Gregor. Locomotion? horse of 
the parade of that day. Included in the group are, left course. 


Progress Hits Astoria 
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We Are Proud To Salute 
The OREGON 
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FILL 'ER UP BOY—Astorians, long used to buying 
gas at business houses which carried it as an extra, 
were enthusiastic customers for the first full-time, 
drive-in, no-monkey-business service station which 
opened at the corner of 7th and Bond streets. Bruce 
Holmes was operator of the station and another As- 
torian, J. V. Kearney, who is still employed at the 
Astoria Standard Oil company plant, was the first air 
and water boy, at the station, 


s WELCOME 
“a TO LEWIS AND 
CLARK LAND 


aS HAVE FUN AT 
OUR ASTORIA REGATTA 
AND FISH FESTIVAL 


| JAKE'S GROCERY 


2192 Exchange St. : FA 5-4162 


Johnson Plumbing Co. 


“bk Complete Plumbing Service” 
279 West Marine Drive Phone FA 5-4013 


Apparel 


' 


8 


IT TOOK 100 
YEARS TO. LIGHT 
THESE CANDLES! 

Congratulations 
Oregon, this is one 
ana 5} birthday party we | 


DRESSES SUITS 


| 1 . Jean Lang Moordale 
wouldn tnd for Nelly Don Standard 
anything. Gay Gibson Anthony 
° Junior House 
Hissmer Garden Shop Bormeeh BLOUSES 
1606 Marine Drive FA 5-2124 EdithiMarin 
Marbroake Lee Mar 
Leslie Jay New Era 
Emma Damb Formals 
Dolly Myers 
Nadine rornels SWEATERS 
Let’s be sure that Lorie Deb Formals Bams 
. Kaufman 
all our friends, Hecht-Blan 


COATS 


All State Rainwear 
Young Set of Calif. 


Peter Freund 


SPORTSWEAR 


tourists and travel- 
ers remember Clat- 


| Cc Moordale 
| sop County as a Standard Lawman Heily 
friendly Pp lace to Goldstein Margit Sportswear 


Marjorie Rubel Junior House 


visit... 


SKIRTS 


Campus Casuals 
Chippiwa Knit 
Junior House 
Bender Glick 
Marantate Jones 


LINGERIE 


HOSE 


Cameo 


GLOVES 


Hansen Glove 


Corsets & Bras 


An easy place to become acquainted, This will not 


only be a credit to our area, but also to our entire state. 


Gas Does It Better! 


GA Ss H EAT IN C Kickernick Peter Pan 
e Wonder Maid Hollywood Maxwell \ 
| ASTORIA SEASIDE Shadow Line Venus 
| 3890 Lief Erickson Dr. 888 Ave. C 3 
FA 5-2501 RE 8-6501 561 Commercial St. FA 5-3461 


Building Recalls Fabled Astoria Era 
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CITY SLICKERS—Nothing new under the sun? That's 
right, if this picture is any criterion. It shows a 1916 
adult education class offered at the Astoria YMCA. 
Citizens tend to think adult education is a compara- 
tively new ‘frill’ in the area. But it has long been an 
essential part of the educational system of the area. 
Many familiar faces are found in this picture. Back 
row, left to right are: Bill Tasetant Howard K. 


Zimmerman, Peter Cosovich Robert Summer and the 
eet paisa row is unidentified. In the second 


i fo igh, ae gi, are: ved. rahe Ge. Pasig, 


edhe row, or te to right, are Henry Salvon, Steiger, 

Hanson and Bert Bursen. The class al es aca 
salesmanship. Many such classes are offered today 
through the public schools. 


OLD LANDMARK—An Astor vatvect landmark was 
the historic Louvre, operated by A. E. Erickson. It 
was one of the earliest saloons and was billed as a 
‘Concert Hall as the sign, clearly visible in the pic- 
ture reproduced above, indicates. The structure was 


noted for the typical decorative effects on the doors 
and windows. These were typical of the era through: 
out America. After the saloon fell from favor the 
structure housed a variety of firms until it was de- 
stroyed. 


Veteran Military Hero Remembered 


WHATS IN A NAME—Electronically controlled tar- 


rs are she atored at Camp 
units of the 


— nee a 


7% 7 


Ving 


and sometimes serves as a target itself for 
The name of the camp was changed thi 
Rilea to honor the memory of the Ia 
Thomas E. Rilea, who served for many y 
tant general of the state gua ard. 


gunners. 
ear to Camp 
Maj. Gen. 
8 as adju- 


HISTORY OBLITERATED—One of the early gov- 


ernment houses in the west is pictu bove. It is 
the first customs house in the Aste n and it 
was constructed in 1852. This date gives rise to come 
confusion as do two other dates connected with the 


establishment of the customs house. John Adair was 


commissioned the first customs agent in 1847. He did 


not arrive in Astoria until April 3, 9 and until 
1852 he used his own home as th oms house. 
The official house constructed in 18 

the present juncture of 36th stree 


drive. It was destroyed many years ago. 


Ft. Canby Rims Water’s Edge 


RIVER STAY AWAY—Historic Fort Canby at are 
Disappointment, Wash., has played an important part 
in the history of the Lower Columbia. This is how the 
. fort looked in about the 1880's. Notice how the build- 
ings fringe the edge of the water and at the extreme 


right the fag pole at the drill field. ‘Athos interest- 

ing item captured by the camera is the wood stacked 

by the barn in the extreme left hand corner. A 

ean be seen in the water in the foreground, Hight 
center. 


Seated in first wagon, known as a “Gooseneck” wagon, are from left to right: O. I. Peterson, Wm. 
“Bill Larson and Adolph Johnson. Picture was taken at 12th and Bond Streets, 

Wm. ‘Bill’ Larson started dairy business in 1882 by bringing milk across Youngs River to Astoria, 
in a sail boat. Later, in 1893, ‘Bill modernized by ferriny the milk, via steam boat, 


We've Been Around for Quite Awhile, Too! 


Over 76 Years (1883-1959) 


"Cause Folks Have Liked Our Service. 
-—and They've Loved Our MILK 


Yes, for 76 years Larson Dairy has excelled in the field of dairying. 
Through all those years it has kept pace with the very latest in scientific 
dairy progress. Our milk has constantly been graded as the finest. 


In all our dairy products, a peak of quality has been reached and main- 
tained. 


“Dependable Home Delivery” 
Is Our Motto . 


LARSON DAIRY Inc. 


905 Commercial Phone FA 5-4143 


Astoria, Oregon 


Trip To Coast Once Long, Hetic Junket 


j By ADDIS GILHAM OLSEN 
. Portland Writer 
{Centennial visitors to Portland 
will be able to see besides the fair, 
Gperlative scenery and beards of 
ery shape, size and hue on the 
feces of the men and the Pacific 
@ean. A trip to the ocean beach 
is now only a matter of an hour or 
% of driving over wide, smooth 
highways across rivers, mountains 
forests. It was not always so. 
4 In the 1880's, 90's and early 1900's, 
same trip required weeks of 
aration, five changes in trans- 
portation, a day or night and a half 
time and was quite expensive, 
yet before the days of automobiles 
2 real railroad, great crowds 
ide this trip every summer for 
any years, And oldsters vow 
very minute was pure delight— 
it then life at home at that time 
as full of miseries, natural and 
anmade. 
’ Journey Recalled 
} According to one, in the 1380's, 
Ss the first time, a group of East 
Bortiand “young marrieds” decided 
to make the long journey and enjoy 
= romance and excitement if not 
¢ danger that their parents had 
4 in crossing the plains and never 
lopped talking about. For many 
years after the first wagon trains 
quime, the usual greeting of strang- 
@s to each other when they met 
as, “What year did you come?” 
en they were off and the chil- 
dren could stand for a couple of 
Hours digging their toes in the dust 
and regret that they had been born 
#fter history ended, 
+ These, grown up, jolted, bumped 
stad wallowed along by small steam- 
@ and wagon to a spot on the Jong 
peninsula formed by Shoalwater 
Gay. pitched their tents and named 
it East Portland camp, later Sea- 


Ottey cooked over driftwood fires, 
ed fern for mattresses, dug razor 
lams, fished off the rocks and got 

Ipst in the woods—forest. They also 
“seabathed,” often separately, the 
men far up the beach au naturel, 
the women near camp, in under- 
wear and cotton Mother Hubbards 
+ squealing self-consciously, dip- 
sling up and down, getting wet to 
their waists. 

+ If they suffered any discomforts, 
they seemed not to remember them. 
But, since the tales of drownings 
while ferrying covered wagons 
across the Snake, thousands of 
deaths from cholera on the plains, 
and the ever-present threat of starv- 
ipg, blizzards, deserts and Indians, 
were still recounted whenever the 

id folks got together, they prob- 

ly thought simple discomfort not 
worth mentioning. 

® Luxurious Jaunt 
{ All this was changed in the 1890's. 

In comparison, the trip to the coast 
_ now so luxurious, so exhilar- 

‘ing, such an escape from high 
Uuttoned, pointed shoes, hot, cling- 
ibg veils, tight corset strings, high 
collars and a desperate attempt to} 

New York, the big city, that 
they were proud to describe, as 

Well as suffer, blistered faces and 
heels, purple oyster and clamshell 
ulcers, stings from netles and cin- 
dprs in their eyes. And had even 
pursuaded one parent at least, cap- | 
tgin of one of the largest | 
tyains of 1852, to see the Pacific 
otean, too. } 

;The first group, after trying it| 
out a few times, coaxed the old) 
gpntleman to come along with} 
them. But he, appalled by his first 

impse of the stupendous Pacific, | 

rolling uphill and falling off the 
eerth right before his eyes, took 
t§ the woods and stayed at a farm, 
inland. until his children came to 
tgke him home. It was the middle- 
aged second and the young third 
gpneration that had the real fun 
iq increasing thousands 


to cross the Columbia and 


FLOATING PALACE—Modelled after a Hudson River steamer, the 
T. J. Potter sternwheeler was once a frequent visitor to Nie Port of 
Astoria. It brought hundreds of tourists to the coastal beaches of 
both Oregon and Washington. The trip from Portland was an all 
night one to Astoria. The Potter featured the most plush appoint- 


ALL ABOARD—A hayride, with no room to spare, 
was featured at voyage-end for travelers aboard the 
T. J. Potter on its run to Astoria who then went on 


This crowd was pictured at Ocean Park just as they 


Photo) 


visit Washington beaches. 


lied the Hudson. In 1901 it was rebuilt and the upper deck 
The craft started river trips in the 1890's. (Ore. 


were all ready to head out into the open country for 
the traditional ride. Apparently no load limit existed 
in the ‘good old days’ for the four horses had their 
work cut out for them. The onlookers seem to be hay- 
ing as much fun a sthe riders, 


‘For weeks before, mothers sewed 
apd mended, then washed, ironed 
and cooked for days and days. They 
dfessed now in their best for the 
taip and needed to keep clean for 
month. If from) 
sjnall towns or small places on the 
eige of the city (or even from the 
elty f) they had a cow and| 
chickens. Many women still would | 
sfill insist and with on that the 


buried in oatmeal would be eggs 
and butter, a flour sack of cokies, 
a boiled ham, wrapped in a dish 
towel, homemade bread, and even 
a couple of roasted chickens. Staple 
groceries and farm vegetables 
could be had at the beach; papa 
and the children could, if they tray- | 
elled clear to the Bay, see that 
they had fish, clams and oysters 
Crabs were plentiful, too, fished 


oply way to get sweet, pure milk | from crabholes, but only at certain 
and bu d fresh eggs was to| times 
pfoduce them. This meant that in-| Spruced up to the last button, | 


horse or electric street car, at the | was made into a double decker and Running water, too, though one 
dock to board the steamer with | remodeled into a “Mississippi river | must drink from “the bottle on the 


their hand luggage. Families were 
likely to be carrying, besides 
leather, canvas and wicker hamp- 
ers, suitcases and “'telescopes, a 
box of peacl 
glasses, kodak and even a bunch 
of saved-up comics, including old | red plush, crimson carpets, 
Life and Judge. gold. 

Many Steamboats 


palace” it was the most popular | wall.” Added to all this were blue 
and reservations had to be made | Uniforms stuffed as full of cour- 
weeks ahead, Though all white out- | tesy as if the passengers, at least 
side, they really were like palaces |the nice ones, were all VIPs. 

a watermelon, field | to the eyes of most people inside 


After an all night or day trip 


Here the white was glamorous with | down river, past canyons and hills 
and | where panther: 


wildeats and bears 
arrived at Astoria, 


jstill ranged, th 


And if they travelled at night, |" the lower Columbia, where if 


At that time there were many | they slept in staterooms as sanitary | ight travellers they had breakfast 
steamboats, all immaculate “white| as surgeries and on upper and|—With fried salmon, naturally 


cluded in their Iuggage, perhaps | they arrived by spring wagon, hack, | queens’ but after the T. J. Potter | lower berths like slabs of marble 


| Astoria's Newest Industry 


ESTABLISHED IN THE CENTENNIAL YEAR 


SERVING CLATSOP CO 
VIA - WATER - 


: | WE SPECIALIZE 


IN AN ALL 


DOUGLAS FIR 
SHEATHING 
PANEL 


1P.0. BOX 479 


UNTY and THE NATION 
RAIL - TRUCK 


= 


‘PORT PLYWOOD CO. 


ASTORIA, ORE. 


From Astoria they crossed Baker's 
bay on the Naheotta—Captain Par- 
|ker, short, thickset, mahogany- 
brown. Whoever heard of putting to 


Proud Angler | 


THE BIG ONE—Stan Daniels, former Astorian, 
proudly holds aloft the one that didn’t get away. This 
catch of salmon from the fall run is typical of the 
size of fish gaffed in by anglers during the late sum- 
mer and early fall. Sportsmen from all over the world 
fish the Columbia river at its mouth each year. They 
are joined by enthusiastic Astorians for whom the 


ments and was said to have resembled an old ‘Mississippi River Pal- 
ace.’ This was not true. It was modelled after the Daniel Drew which 


Bociety 


sea in a boat except with Captain 
Parker at the helm? This part of 
the journey required about an hour, 


torical 


lif the tide was right and they did 


not get stuck on a sandbar. It was 
often a rough crossing, however, 
and some suffered seasickness. 

At Ilwaco a miniature train wait- 
ed on a narrow gauge. track. Here 
for the first time they realized they 
were all travelling in “a crowd,” 
And everyone “‘let loose” their joy. 

In small coaches so stuffed with 
people, singing, laughter, cinders 
and smoke that the young men had 
to cling even to the lowest step on 
the open platforms, the crowd now 
chugged, puffed, yelled and clicked 
the length of the peninsula, 20 
miles, and grew smaller at each 
stop, And the last ones found at the 
end of the line not only a wagon, 
and team with a young driver 
showing both his dimples but also 
Indians. 


Necanicum River 


The Necauicum river is a stream 
which flows in southern Clatsop 
county. The name is one of the 
many Indian names in northwest- 
ern Oregon beginning with Ne, 
which was apparently a prefix in- 
dicating place, Thé stream flows 
into the Pacific ocean at Seaside. 
William Clark named at Clatsop 
river on January 7, 1806, but that 
name did not prevail. Necanicum 


name of an Indian lodge on Necan- 
icum river near the ocean, In 
some authorities the name is giv- 
en as Neonikon and another says 
the strea was known as Latty creek 
for William Latty, an early resi- 
dent. 


Hug Point 


It is so called because it is nec 
essary to hug the rocks to gel 


wet. A road now goes around the 


‘face of the point. 


WE ARE PROUD TO BE ABLE TO 


HELP OREGON 


CELEBRATE HER 


100th BIRTHDAY ... 


Happy to Have Played a Small Part in the Growth 
of This... , Our Native State 


The Recreation 


FA 5-3051 


1149 Commercial 


Redio Se 


262-9th 


Pardner, You're 
Invited to the 1959 
Oregon Centennial 


Celebration 


Join With Us in Helping Oregon Celebrate 
This Wonderful Year 


rvice Co. 


FA 5-6351 


is derived from Ne-hayine-hum, the | 


Hug Point is on Cannon Beach | 


around the point without getting | 


ery of ‘fish on’ has not lost jts allure, 


Long, Long, Long Ago 


» BUDDING POLITICIAN—Clatsop county treasurer 
Ben Burns may not be campaigning in the above pie- 
ture, but just a few years later he was, as he entered 
his long career in elective office as treasurer. In the 
above picture, Burns, extreme left, is shown with the 
office staff at the Standard Oil company office in As- 
toria. Pictured with Burns in 1922 are Roy Hansen, 
standing behind Agnes Hansen, stenographer. On the 
extreme right is a Mr. Crawford. 


: man Ahlers, a local resident. The 
Necanicum |name was then changed to Push, 
Necanicum no longer has a post| The post office was subsequently 
office, but it is still a recognizable | known as Necanicum because of 
area in Clatsop county. It was | the Necanicum river which flowed 
originally called Ahlers for Her- | nearby. 


WELCOME TO OREGON'S 
CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


JONES" BAKERY 


Noted for Fine Pastries, and 
Specially Decorated Cakes 
1132 Com’l FA 5-4171 


Astoria, Oergon 


Happy Centennial to 
ALL Oregon! 


This being the birthday 
of our state we want you 


all to join in on the many activities which 
have been planned, 


LET’S MAKE THIS YEAR ONE THAT 
EVERYONE WILL REMEMBER FOR YEARS TO 
; COME... YOU CAN START BY ATTENDING 
THE ASTORIA REGATTA AND FISH FESTIVAL 


Astoria Seafood 


Foot of 4th FA § 2231 


| Sid aaa a gy” 


Seaside Doctor Celebrates 
50 Years Of Medical Practice 


By M, 0. SWENSEN 
A-B Correspondent 
SEASIDE (Special)—Seaside 
cannot boast of being 100 years 
ald as does the state of Oregon, 
but it can boast of having a doctor 
in active practice more than 50 
years 
It was on July 10, 1909 Dr, Lena 
Hodges Rudesill, arrived and 
suarted practice in a building 
which formerly housed the Sea- 
side Sentinel. It was on 7th street 
which is now named North Holla- 
day. 


Seaside had only ane doctor, Dr. 
W. E. Lewis when, the then Dr. 
Hodges opened a practice in the 
town. The population was about 
dd the chief indus 


planing mill and door factory in 
the south end of the town. 

Dr. Rudesill said that when she 
arrived in Seaside in 1909 she left 
the train at Surf station, which 
avas located at what is now Roose- 
velt drive and Twelfth avenue 
She went immediately to the west 
side of the river, which in those 
days was known as West Seaside 
and made arrangements for board 
and room on lth avenue with a 
Mrs. Axtel. Following this she im- 
mediately made arrangements to 
start practice in the city and has 
practiced here since that time, ex- 
cept for several years residence 
in Portland 

Uses Old Desk 

Dr. Rudesill still uses a desk she 
purchased when she first came to 
Seaside. She believes it was _pur- 
chased in Astoria from Hilde- 
brands Furniture store. 

Dr. Rudesill has been active in 
church and civic affairs ever since 
her arrival in the city, She served 
the city in 1910 as city health of- 
ficer, having been appointed by 
the late Mayor Walter Henninger. 
She served five years as president 
nf the Ladies Aid society of the 
Methodist church, president of the 
Woman's club for two terms, 1915 
and 1916; past president of the 
Seaside Garden club and the Ham- 
mond Garden club, 

Dr. Rudesill was married in 1919 
to Floyd A. Rudesill at the Meth- 
odist church and moved to Mil- 
waukie where they made their 
home for 14 years, returning to 
Seaside in 1933 where they have 
made their home since that time. 

Active in PTA 

While in Milwaukie Dr. Rude- 
s president of the Par- 
association and pres- 
the Primary Guild of 
nd churches. 
ring World War I Dr. Rude- 
silt was the only physician in Sea- 
side. This was during the flu epi- 


ding the stricken. She 
a citation for her work 


for the soldiers in the area. 

In May the Rudesills celebrated 
their fortieth wedding anniversary 
with a trip to Hawaii. They have 
two living children, a son John, 
Missoula, Mont., a daughter Mrs. | 
F. E. Morris, Seaside and five 
grandchildren | 

Dr. Rudesill remembers several 
boys with wagons eager to help| 
newcomers by hauling the guit- 


cases on their wagons whem she'place was filled with tents where ' picnic 


she worked night and | 


Dee, 
LIVEL 


Batt a 


nearly 50 years ago 


DOCTOR — Spry and lively 
despite an arduous record of service 
spanning a half-century is Dr. Rude- 
sill, of Seaside. An osteopathic physi- 


ANTIQUE DESK—A desk purchased 

is shown in this 
picture of Dr. Rudesill. She purchased 
the desk shortly after her arrival in 


cian Dr. Rudesill set up practice 
Seaside in 1909. She has many memor- 
ies of the early days of the struggling 
resort community, 


Seaside to commence her practice. The 
years of her medical service have now 
spanned a half-century in the history 
of Clatsop county. = 


in 


arrived in Seaside, 

“Since there was no place to| 
check anything, I did the usual 
thing and hired a lad with a 
s to the] 


home of M 
street ,where I made my hor 
October 1909, The yard of 


the boarders of Mrs. Axtel stayed 
I was honored by having the only 
bedroom in the house,” 
calls 


Furniture Firm Has Past 


EARLY BUSINI 
Hildebrands, is pictured in ¢ 


‘= 
TENTS sohe CAM BONG LITE 


S—One of Astoria’s earliest firms, 


he above picture taken on 


Astoria’s Commercial street. It is still in operation on 


Astoria’s Commercial street 
ing. The picture was taken 


» but in a different build- 
before the advent of the 


dove cons 18 AT 


a 
pA 


RAINS TRETCHERS 


sat) pe 


a eee st 
wt L-MOTEL an> CAMP RANGES 


automobile. Notice the high-wheeled delivery ‘trucks’. 


Items advertised for 
stoves. Another f 


ery. 


ale 


the windows include wood 


ov tured item was ‘curtain stretch- 
ers.’ The two drays are apparently loaded for deliy- 


borhood made to the Peter Iredale 
wreck. The group walked all the 
crossing a foot bridge over 
acoxie river, then on to the} 
The only neighbor of that time|Gearhart sands and up the coast 
on 11th | still living there is Mrs. Susie Nel-|to the wreck, Of course they did) 
not walk home as there was a bus 
t spot of memory is a| service to Seaside”, she remem- 
at a group in that neigh-| bers. 


Since L911 ae 2a 
49 Years of Progress 


GREENBERG'S IN 1911 
1400 Square Feet of Display Space» 


GREENBERG'S STORE IN 1924 
This Was the Temporary Location After 
the Big Astoria Fire of 1922 


GREENBERG'S TODAY — 1959 
Over 27,000 Feet of Display Space 


ALMOST A HALF CENTURY SERVING 
ASTORIA & THE LOWER COLUMBIA 


1442 COMMERCIAL ASTORIA, OREGON 


PHONE FA 5-5111 


Diversity Feature Of Clatso 


Spanish, and | arrange 


* Baltor's bs ae ef 
prepared for publical . 
recently retired 


tt the Oregon Farmer, It is repab- 


Jackman was assisted in prepar- 
material for this article by 


pounty agriculture. 
By FE. R. JACKMAN 
Oregon reer pas on 
tory had a heyday wil e 
“ped . asian, French, 


2 


as and is rich in Indian lore. 
So pirates with buried treasure 


passage was a myth given dignity 
nd credence for 200 years by the 


meomakers from 1600 on, 


4 Greek named Apostolos Valeria- 
mos, In those days, about 1600, Ve- 


and the merchants of Venice were 
so famous that Shakespeare, want- 
ing a grasping merchant charac- 
ter, located him in Venice. 
Greek Traveler 
‘The of Gresk traveler, Valeria- 
BOs, 5 there about 200 years ait- 
@ Columbus made his historic 
passage.- And in Venice, the Greek 
met an Englishman named Mi- 
Gaacl Lok, The talkative Varelia- 
nos claimed to have sailed with 
the Spanish for 40 years. They 
didn’t have time to say Apostolos 
Yolerianos, so called him Juan de 
Puca for short, 
‘Lok lstened and Juan Talked 
. Said he saved his money and 
Spanish let him invest in 
goods from the Philippines. 
shipped in a galleon captured by 
the English pirate, Thomas Cav- 
@ndish, 
' But then came the payoff. Juan 
daid that in 1596 he had been chief 
for two Spanish ships that 
north to find a passage be- 
en, the Pacific and Atlantic, At 
Tatitude 47 degrees he found an 
inlet with a tall rock pillar at the 
entrance. He sailed past the pil- 
tar, found an inland sea. Many 
wearing furs lived there, 
had gold and silver, 
nking he had found the 
2 sailed back for the prom- 
ised reward. 
The Spanish paid off in prom- 
tes, so he went home to Greece. 
Bat, if British would pay him 
the 0,000 ducats taken by their 
s, he would lead them to 
strait that undoubtedly led 
or around North America, 
1 That conver: 
$nd it set off one of the world’s 
est hunts, which lasted near- 
and resulted in the 
af the Columbia river 
n Gray 192 years later. 
street corner con- 
but seldom do they 
n ships of five nations! 
is had finally 
a discoverer, the 
a mighty fine talk- 
it of Juan de Fuca was 
it did have 
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robably Juan just 
things to arouse 
The pillar is sort of a 
whether he | 
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land, he hadn't the slightest idea 
that he was an important actor on 
history’s state, 


real estate agents, gave to Spain 
and Portugal a quit claim deed to 
all of North and South America, 
including all islands appertaining 
thereto. 

So, with their deed from the 
Pope, Spain claimed Oregon. The 
English claimed it as part of the 


.| Vast hinterland governed by the| Western 


Hudson's Bay company, The Unit- 
ed States claimed it solely on dis- 


‘that maybe 
they had Alaska and traded as for 
south as Fort Bragg, in Califor- 


ge 


to us, but it included only, the un- 
occupied lands in the drainage of 
the Mississippi river and its tribu- 
taries. 


of a river where it came 
sea and thereupon 

nation all the land drained by that 
river. This was pretty neat, be- 
cause it fixed the boundaries of 
the discovery beyond all cavil, 
There was no nonsense about the 
west half of the northwest quarter 
of section sixteen. Tt didn't even 
need a surveyor to tell which way 
the water ran. 

Lewis and Clark spent the wet 
and dreary, uncomfortable winter 
of 1805-06 in Clatsop county, try- 
ing to mollify and pacify Indians 
who were remarkably like a dog 
that growls and wags his tail. The| 
whites were friendly, but kept the 
Indians outside the stockade. The 
ragged, sick, and wornout group| 
was at the mouth of the Colum-| 
bia awaiting a promised supply 
ship that never came. The two 
captains, with army training that 
told them to keep their men busy, 
built a fort, boiled sea water to) 
get salt, hunted elk, bought dogs 
for table meat, and explored as 
far around about as they dared, / 
whale was cast up by the sea and| 


Ecola State Park commemorates | 
the incident. Lewis and Clark 
were grateful for the doubtful del- 
icacy of whale blubber as a relief 
from dog meat. 

Then John Jacob Astor decided} 
that that he would imitate Hud- 
son's Bay company and own a 
string of forts across country. He} 
organized the Pacific Fur com-| 
pany and started expeditions to- 
ward Oregon by land and sea, The 
land party was led by Wilson| 
Price Hunt, the sea party by Dun-| 
can McDougall 

Astor, though German himself, 
ran strong toward the Scotch, Oth- 
er partners were Donald McKen-| 
zie, Alexander McKay, David Stu- 
art, and Robert Stuart, So, for a 


Scotch tongue prevailed over all| 
other sounds in the Clatsop coun-| 
try 


ea party was ruined from 
by a Captain Thorn, who 
mmmanded Astor's ship Tonquin. 
horn did everything about as 
ng as possible, culminating in 
apping an Indian chief. The In-| 
dians, grossly underestimated by 


Thorn, retaliated by capturing the 

ship. An unknown member of the 

y, all the others massacred but | 
took refu 


e in the powder 
f and 


and other detachable parts 

skyward in probably the | 

tacular display of fire 

works ever seen on the west coast. 
Build Fort 

In the meantime, the partner: 

had built’ a fort at Astoria, which 


sy named, They established 
endly relationships with the 
reat Indian’ Chief Concomiy. This 
was in 181 built a small} 


nia, They based their claim upin | i 
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considered it too far to the edge 
of his kingdom, and moved his 
headquarters to Vancouver, from 
where he ruled from the Arctic to 
Mexico with justice, firmness and 
wisdom. He calmed the Indian 
trouble, brought order out of the 
chaotic fur trade, and made it safe 
for white men throughout all of 
this big, untamed, untracked land. 

ie this left Astoria to the birds. 


ably not b 

otter sales to China as numbering 
11,000 pelts in 1799; 14,000 in 1806; 
‘but declining to only 200 by 1846, 

When the Northwest company 
sold Astoria to Hudson's Bay, the 
inventory of the settlement showed 
one bull, eight cows, 15 heifers, 
two calves, 77 horses, and four 
hogs. There were 80 acres of 
cleared farmland, 

So, with Passage and otters 
gone, Astoria was left to the sea- 
gulls, to roving curio-seeking In- 
dians, and to an occasional ship's 
crew, landing for berries or roots, 
Not until the covered wagons be- 
gan to arrive in 1840 was there 
much change, The Fort was still 
there with an agent in charge, but 
there wasn’t much going on. 

In common with Marion and 
Yamhill counties, the next visitor 
te Clatsop county was a mission- 
ary, Dr. Elijah White. Two set- 
tlers, on preemption claims, were 
there, Welch and McClure, and 
the first United States postal agent 
west of the Rockies was assigned 
to Astoria. This man was John M. 
Shively, who settled there in 1843. 
He turned out to be a man to be 
reckoned with. He quarreled over 
land claims with such other noted 
settlers as Jess Applegate. He 
quarreled over general principles 
with the Hudson's Bay British, 
who finally needled him temporar- 
ily out of town. 

Shively made his way to the 
United States congress, where his 
first-hand account of things at the 
mouth of the Columbia was help- 
ful in settling the United States- 
British western borders. In 1847, 
he was appointed postmaster of 
Astoria by President Polk, there- 
upon returning to Astoria with au- 
thority and some triumph, 

At 89, in 1893, he died, leav- 
ing to his son nearly $200,000 
worth of property in the middle £ 
the present Astoria, Half of his 
original claim was purchased for 
$200 in 1844 and the other half was 
traded for survey work. 

In 1848 President Polk appoint- 
ed Kentuckian John Adair as the 
first customs official west of the 
Rocki: at Astoria. A grandson 


S, 
by the same name, now living in 


Clatsop county, recalls that his 
fai was 10 years old when the 
nev appointed collector and his 
family walked across the Isthm.s 
of Panama ot their way west 
They took a boat to San Francis- 
co and finally reached Astoria on 
April 3, 1849. Adair developed a 
new part of town, Adairville, 
across Scow Bay from McClure's, 
Astoria. This was cheaper than 
buying a site for his customs home 


,|from McClure, 


Once, about $5000 of customs 
money was stolen from Adair by 
a seafarer in the process of pay- 
duty, The thief sailed on to 
n Francisco feeling safe, but 
Adair followed on the next ship 
and recovered the funds. 

One of his sons, the John Adair 
who 10 when he walked across 
the Isthmus, later developed the 
farm where the Astoria airport is 


boat, the Dolly, planted potatoes | 


This second generation Adair em- 


and garden seeds, and started toployed Chinese labor about 1870 
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Gold Found, 
about that time some little 
bright yellow pebbles were found 
in a California stream by two ex- 
Oregonians, Marshall and Sutter, 


And these hordes had to eat, 

So western Oregon furnished 
them with every sort of food that 
could ‘be transported by ship on 
the backs of mules, There fol- 
lowed some feverish shipbuilding 
and there was a certain market in 
California for such items as but- 
ter, bacon, potatoes, beans, peas, 
lard, and dried beef. The ships 
carrying these things called at 
Clatsop's ports and were eager to 
take all transportable food. This 
was what farmers then and now, 
have dreamed about—a ready 
market, Lumber mills, fisheries, 
and farms started up and Astoria 
was a busy port of call. 

Dried Fish 

The word “Clatsop” is said to 
mean “dried fish’ and the Clatsop 
Indians had a chief well-known in 
the fur trading days. His name 
was Coboway, His daughter was 
Celiast, who was married to a 
frontier man named Solomon 
Smith. Smith brought livestock to 
the area and farmed on a substan- 
tial seale, He built a big house in 
1884, and raised beef cattle. He 
also whipped together two canoes 
and ran the first ferry across the 
Columbia river. By 1849 he had a 
store at Skipanon and in 1651 a 
sawmill near the Lewis, and Clark 
river. In 1674 he was a state sen- 
ator. 

The settlers, flowing into Oregon 
by land and sea after 1840, filled 
the Willamette valley and they 
were soon spilling over into the 
valleys by the sea. By 1845. there 
were enough people in Clatsop to 
support a grist mill. They raised 
more wheat in the county then 
than is raised there now. Potatoes 
did very well and wild cranber- 
ties, gathered by women and chil- 
dren on Clatsop Plains, fetched 
10 to 12 cents a pound in San 
Francisco. Some things haven't 
changed much, They bring about 
the same price now. 

It was about 1849 when Owens 
and several other industrious Clat- 
sop Plains settlers built the “Skip- 
anan” sailing ship and loaded it 
with agricultural products bound 
(successfully) for the San Fran- 
cisco market, where the goods 
and the ship were 
could be a better deal? Good pay 
for both labor and materials. 

Clem Ingalls, present deputy 
sheriff in Clatsop, tells of his fa- 
ther homesteading on the upper 
Lewis and Clark river in 1860 


about 1885, Clem is 72 and recalls 
that he is one of the few still 
around who were ‘hrought into the 
world by Dr. Ovwens-Adair—the 
first woman doctor in the far 
west 

Ingalls had a good 50-cow 
Guernsey herd by 1900, and 
cording to Clem, dairying hasn't 
increased much since then along 
the Lewis and Clark river, 

The Ingalls made their own but- 
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trans- 


hooks—some sort of log-carrying 
helicopters! 
Logging Important 

During the heavy logging of the 
roaring 1920s, a year's cut 
amounted to 500,000,000 board feet. 
It is now about 150,000,000. Most 
of this goes to lumber, with about 
40 per cent going to pulp wood, 
depending upon markets. 

Now some large, forward-look- 
ing concerns, including Crown-Zel- 
lerbach corporation and the State 
Forestry department, own and 
manage 75 per cent of the county's 
480,000 acres of forest lands. They 
‘think that in time the county will 
cut 300,000 board feet per year— 
barring repeats of such a disaster 
as the Tillamook burn. 

About 140,000 acres of county 
land acquired on tax foreclosures 
following the heavy logging of the 
"20's and soft economic conditions 
of the '90s was turned over to the 
state board of forestry for man- 
est management is 25 per cent of 
the yield, and the county gets 75 
per cent, which is used as a tax 
offset, 

The trees now go for lumber and 
pulpwood, and a flourishing little 
business is developing in alder for 
furniture, and bigleaf maple for 
ski stock, 

The large sawmills, once a doz- 
en or more, have largely given 
way to smaller mills equipped for 
efficient handling of the second 
growth. Shingle mills, planing 
mills, portable sawmills for alder, 
wood-treating plants, stud mills, 
plywood mills in Astoria and the 
larger mills at Bradwood and 
Wauna account for most of the 
lumber processing. 

The Astoria plywood mill is a 
cooperative with employees own- 
ing a working share in the busi- 
ness, Shares originally sold for 
$5000 and now bring as much as 
$20,000, This mill uses about 25,- 
} 000,000 board feet of peeler logs 
each year. Clatsop forests supply 
one-third of these, 

Timber land is no longer some- 
|thing to burn the brush and trash 
off of and seed to grass, or else 
turn over to the county for taxes. 
Trees are now regarded as a crop 
that can produce as much as 1500 
‘board foot to the acre every year. 
Cutover land, even clear cut, with 
no timber on it at all, sells for as 
jmuch as $20 an acre as a place to 
grow trees, 

Fishing, of course, is another 
major industry here. Incidentally, 
Clatsop is one o fthe few Oregon 
counties that gets a tangible cash 
income from fishing, This is mete 
and proper, because the huge 
salmon in the Columbia were the 
‘backbone of the Indian culture. 
The early-day Indians not only de- 
pended upon the salmon for closé 
to 50 per cent of their food sup- 
ply, but they dried and sold or 
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25 cents per fish, but by 1890 the 
price was a dollar. 

This was the high, wide and 
handsome time for Astoria. Lum- 
ermen fought the lumberjacks, 
and they both fought the sailors. 
Bars were open all night, Money 
ing to be gotten rid of. 
Ships’ ¢: Ins, looking for a man 
or two, would hire someone to 
shanghai some men from a grog 
shop, and a man would awake far 
at sea, committed to a two-year 
cruise, unless he wanted to try the 
perilous course of jumping ship in 
a foreign port. 

In 1884, 620,000 cases of Chinook 
salmon were sold, nearly all going 
to Burope. The next year the 
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MIGHTY SMITHY—One 
earliest blacksmith shops 
the above.. picture. This 


Ancient 


Craft 


a 


of Astoria’s 
is shown in 
is the one 


Recalled 


owned by Charles Holmes and located 
at what is now 15th and Duane streets. 
The picture was taken in 1908. 


History 


Abounds 
In Booth 


History, and plenty of it, is the 
theme of the Clatsop county exhibit 
at the Oregon Centennial Exposi- 
tion in Portland which runs until 
September 10. 

Housed in a simulated fort of logs 
eut in the county, the area's histori- 
cal attractions, as well as its com- 
mercial enterprises and sporting 
and scenic attractions are dis- 
played. 

Easily the most historic section 
of the state, Clatsop county is the 
proud possessor of one of the only 


traded the salmon to the dozens 
of ships in the fur trade for a 


two U.S, National Memorial parks 
in the nation. The par, Fort Clat- 


sop, is famous as the 1805 winter 
encampment of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition. George Clark and 
Merriweather Lewis and their par- 
ty were the first American citizens 
to cross the Continental Divide. 
In adidtion to Fort Clatsop, the 
county has two other forts steeped 
in history. One is Fort Sevens 
which gained fame as the target 
of a Japanese bombardment of the 
coast during World War Il. The 
other is Fort Astoria, scene of John 
Jacob Astor's ill-fated fur trading 
venture, In 1812, it was sold to the 
Northwest Fur company, which lat- 
er merged with the powerful Hud- 
son's Bay company, and the Astor 
enterprise ended. The fort was re- 
turned to America in 1818 as part 
of the treaty of the War of 1812. 
As the northwestern-most county 
in the state, Clatsop also claims 
Robert Gray's discovery of the Co 
lumbia river as part of its folk- 
(lore. A model of Gray's ship, Co- 
lumbia, is on display at the booth 
The exploration of the Columbia 
by Capt. George Vancouver is also 
considered part of the connty's 


historical background. 

8he Astor Column, the end of the 
Oregon Trail at Seaside, Tillamook 
Head, the wreck of the British bark 
Peter Iredale, on Clatsop Beach 
and Ecola State Park are included 
in the county's scenic attractions. 

Two continuously-running movies 
picture the commercial fishing and 
sporting activities of the area which 
is called “Dried Fish’’ by the In- 
dians. 

Among the industries listed in the 
county are cattle, dairy farming, 
Jumbering, canning and the tourist 
trade. i, 

A map of the “graveyard of the 
Columbia” shows the positions of 
the 65 ships which have floun- 
dered in the region since the dis- 
covery of the Columbia, 


Old Music Box 


A nickelodeon from the Louvre, 
turn of the century saloon, has a 
mechanism of metal disks. Tinkle- 
o dard tunes of the 
time, the early-day “juke-box” may 
still be played for five cents at the 
Clatsop County Historical museum, 


HISTORIC SPORTSMEN—Little did these young 


= 


Astorians of several generations ago realize they 
were making history. They simply look a trifle over- 
come by the grim experience of facing the undoubt- 
edly black-hooded cameraman. They established some 
significant firsts in Astoria athletic history, however. 
Obviously the group is a band of football players and, 


Commercial Fishing Industry 


Has Colorful Past In Region 


Commercial fishing, particularly 
for salmon, played an important 
part in the development of Clatsop 
county and it began shortly after 
white men settled the area. 

It was to rise from a very hum- 
ble start to create Astoria as one 
of the largest fishing centers in the 
world by 1918 

From this peak a period of de- 
cline set in which saw the elimina- 
tion of many canneries and the con 
centration of the canning opera- 
tions into several strong firms still 
in operation in the Astoria area 
today 


Traders Lured 

Early traders were lured to the 
Lower Columbia river by the hope 
of finding product for eastern mar- 
kets in the Columbia river. Capt 
John Dominis, of the American brig 
Owyhee, returned 53 barrels of 
salmon to Boston as early as 1830. 
It brough him a return of $14 a 
barrel. 

First company organized was the 
Columbia River 
ing company in 1@34. It was or: 
ized by Nathaniel Wyeth. He 
an establishment on Sauv 

In both 1839 and 1840 
ditions came to the Lower C 
area. The first was sent here by 
Capt. J. N. Cushing; the second by 
Capt. John Couch. Both of these 
ventures failed 
awhile, a development in Cali- 
gave additional impetus to 


z expe- 


fornia 


the growth of a Columbia river | 


salmon fishing industry. A cannery 
was established on the Sacramento 
river in 1864 by George W. William, 


R. D. Hume and Andrew S. Hap- | 


In search of a more exten 


duction area the group was 


good 
sive pr 


sent into Clatsop county to scout 
the Columbia river 
Thus in 1866 the Hume brothers 


established a salmon cannery at 
Eagle Cliff on the Washington side 
of the river 

The spring catch netted the in- 
dustry about 4,000 cases of salmon 
most of which were shipped to Eng- 
land, Australia and South America 

Started Boom 


Success for the Hume brothers 


was a catalyst to the salmon can-| r 
| shows homes on what was formerly 


Class Poses For Camera 


ning and the commercial fishing 
industry in Clatsop county. Firms 
began to spring up all over the 
area 


90 canneries were packing mon 
on the West Coast and 3 
» Columbia, employing 
salmon pack for 
‘oximately 633,000. 
Astoria was the salmon center 
of the world in the 1880's. In 1889 
what is reputed to be the largest 
cargo of salmon, with one efcep: 
tion, that r cleared for a foreigi 
port by sail from the Pacific coast, 
left Astoria in August 


It carried 47,426 cases valued at} 


$314,303 and it was bound for Liver- 
pool 


Salmon production continued at | 


pitch and the commercial 
ustry expanded on an 
cale from the 1880's un 
til the peak year of 1918 

This wanton harvest was soon to 
take its toll. From the peak of 
91,000 cases of salmon packed in 
Astoria in 1918 the production de- 
clined on a descending scale until 
119,057 for 
The cash 
value in 1918 was $7,466,924. 

In recent years the Columbia 
river salmon pack has been on an 
ascending ain, Expert 
lieve this is 
artificial fish propagation method: 
and the conservation efforts launch 


w year of 


cale ag be 


due only to extensive 


island. | 


jumbia | 


In 1883 it was reported that some | 


of these | 


|ed by both the state and the indus: 
| try. In 1958 the total Columbia river 
salmon pack in the Astoria area 
was 136,508 cases for a total value 
of $5,818,053 

Of this total 49,350 cases were 
packed by one firm alone, Colum: 
|bia River Packers association. They 
| also packed 30,000 cases of sockeye. 
| Many Sided Industry 
Salmon fishery alone did not, even 
|in the earliest days, provide the 
jonly facet to the fishing economy 
of the area. In 1879 the production 
of caviar for export began a short- 
lived operation 

Thousands of fishermen were at- 
tracted to the area and in 1879 th 
Fishermen's Protective union 
organized at Astoria, However, it 


Astorians Made Sports History 


not so obviously, they played for Astoria high school. 
The picture was taken in 1908. It was the first AHS 


team to be awarded the hi: 


igh school sports letters. 


They also were the first team to play Salem high 
school, a series of games that survived until about 
1953. The team was broken up in 1909. How many 


players can you identify? 


is bel d that some form of fish- 
ermen’s union existed earlier since 
a strike was called in as early as 
1877. 

Tuna fishing since 1940 has been 
another important economic factor 
in the community, In 1958 the state 
experienced the best tuna run off 
the Oregon coast in years. 

Landings by Oregon fishermen, 
many of them from Astoria, to 
\talled approxim: 9.5 million 
pounds for the best year on record 
since 1936. 

The peak year for the Astoria 
area came in 1944 when 22.4 mil- 
lion pounds were landed. From this 
| high the production total for fisher- 
|men fell to a low in 1954 of 4.5 
million pounds, 


Imported Tuna 

Importation of tuna in 1958 to- 
talled 16,140 tons. This is becom. 
ing an increasingly important fac- 
tor in the production of tuna in the 
area, 

Diversification has characterized 
the Lower Columbia fishery in re- 
cent years. The industry has turned 
to new types of fishing and to new 
types of fish in an effort to expand 
the market. 

Most recent addition to the fleet 
has been the establishment of the 
shrimp fishery at Warrenton, Two 
| plants opened about two years ago 
for the production of small Pacific 
shrimp. Installed at that time were 
buge peelers for processing the 
shrimp. 
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DIKES GAVE WAY—When the dikes 


of water at high tide. The bres 


Water, Water Everywhere 
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’s lower sec- home is the 
h three feet 
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ruce logs got 
he river and 
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avenue, L, D. Neal, whose 


of the picture, said that the plank 
road had to be tied down to keep it 
form floating away. Since that time, 
the dikes and tide gates have been re- 
inforced in vastly improved river con- 
trol methods. 
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FOR OVER 65 YEARS Bumble Bee Brand Seafoods have 
shared in Oregon’s growth and progress. Y¥ The splendid fishery 
resources of our State have provided the basis for a virile and growing 
commercial fishing industry which, over the years, has contributed 
more than a billion dollars of new, taxable wealth to Oregon’s 
economy. }¥ The popularity of Bumble Bee Brand Seafoods is 
growing faster than ever at home and in the major markets of the 
nation thus providing expanded payrolls for the future. yy To insure 
the continued availability of these nourishing seafoods to the 
consumers of Oregon and the nation, our fishery resources must be 


managed on the basis of facts gained from sound, long-range research. 


Columbia River Packers 
Assn., Inc. 
Astoria, Oregon 
* Tuna ¥ Salmon 
% King Crab Meat 


* Frozen Seafoods 
* Seafood Delicacizs 
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» GRIM ROTARIANS—This determined group of As- nold, Jack Allen, Al Smith, Rodger Pinneo, John 
pane is the 1922 Rotary club holding their first Wicks, Harry Burke, Ed Aldrich, Jack Shaner, Frank 
meeting following the fire of 1922. The meeting was Walsh, Bob Hoes at Bait con Sere 

e e Ce rt Docks, Members Jim Ballingall, Dr. Vincil, Jim Hope, arlie jer- 

Se en con is eat Pro man, John Tait, Bob Hanley, Sherm Lovell, Ted Hig- 

gins, Perry Halier, Tick Malarkey, Otto Owen, Frank 


of the group who can be identified are: Prof. Stoss- 
meister, Bill Tyler, Charles Higgins, Mac McMindes, 


5 ce, Merle Chessman, Doc Shockley, Charlie Sweet, Ted Cherry, Dr. Van Dusen, Lloyd Van Dusen, 

m ail inn Bill Sherman, Dr. Williams, Bart Henry Skibee, Bob Kinney, Joe Anderson, Charlie END OF THE TRAIL—The ound at Seaside was designated the t camp of the 
Claghorn, Frank Sanborn, Jim Hawthorne, Dr, Palmberg and Tom Ordeman. Recognize any of the is regarded as the final stop Bs? Lewis and Clark dition by the bot west ory oxpe- 
Vaughan, Dick Prael, Rev. Gilbert, Rev. Taylor, Capt. others? This picture is, the property of James L. trail It is indicated by historic markers at the side realdent hes the sign in this p! f Se) 

Stromberg, Curt Pauling, Frank Hesse, Andy Bru- Hope, city attorney. where thousands of tourists pass et yer: iho aite side has a rich hist Thi 


Famed Winter Quarters 
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FORT REVISITED — Some modern Clark Sesquicentennial held in Clatsop 
"military men on a mission are pictured county in 1955. The old fort was de- 
= as they participate in dedicatory cere- stroyed long ago, but the replica was 
«= monies at Fort Clatsop, reconstructed reconstructed on the same ground 
© in the celebration of the Lewis and where the famed party wintered. 
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PLENTY OF POWER FOR PROGRESS 
AS OREGON ENTERS SECOND CENTURY 


Pacific Power’s construction program hit an all-time high 


SSTAGEEeREatee 


ioarseicee 4 in 1958 with expenditures of $60,000,000 to expand and 
ae : strengthen service to its 300,000 customers in the region. 
SS ae Power plants completecgurin ea 
a WRU PERE ANSE es Se ae 
aes eeexe—————o— ee growing demand for electricity throughout the Company’s system. 
Early Warrenton School | : 
pr aaa = $y | & Rapid electrical progress of the region is shown by the fact 
_ that PP&L today is delivering 2% times as much electricity to 
7 Oregon homes, farms and industries as it did only ten years ago.* 


And as families and businesses in Pacific Powerland use more 
and more electricity, the Company is going forward with 
long-range development plans to provide still more power for 


hal ~ . 
é the future—power for jobs and payrolls... power for your 
better living ... power for progress in Oregon. 
PACIF AN 
mat IC POWER & LIGHT COMP Zz 
ok H noe LD vite opus arene rere The above photo shows the stu Your Par in 2 P. . 
& school, built in 1392 at a cost of $1100 dents who attended the school in 1906 r " . "ogre 

and pre peattedite thie BOnOOL district by 1907. This building is still sanaticaan eC LUE Eee Since 1910, 
D. K. Warren, was used until 1915 is used as a chapel by the Church of - eve tied ii teat EE oo op ee res are rere oo cern Ter ee 


when the present grade school was Christ. 
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Flavel Area Boosts Colorful Background In LG" History 


nee 


*FABLED RESORT—An ambitious scheme to establish a terminal to 


rival Astoria created this famed hotel, the Flavel hotel, at Flavel, 
located between Warrenton and Hammond, Both the town and the 
hotel were named for Captain George Flavel who owned the land on 
which the community was built. The hotel was constructed in 1892 


By EATHEL ABBEY MOORE | 
A-B Correspondent | 

Tonsey Point, now Flavel has| 
had a varied and interesting his-| | 
tory over the years since Capt. 
Gray discovered the Columbia 
river. 

In the early days it was the lo- 
cation of an Indian village of the 
Clatsop tribe and was one of a 
few places shelled by a foreign 
power. After the shipwreck of the 
British ship William and Ann, | 
owned by ‘the Hudson's Bay com- 
pany, in March 1629 the Indians 
gathered up the plunder from the 
wreck and made no attempt to| 
hide "it. All on board, 46 men, 
were lost 

The ship Convoy, took word to| 
Fort George. The Indians were 
salvaging the goods washed) 
ashore. News was sent to Port] 
Vancouver and Dr. John Me- 
Loughlin, chief factor of the fort, 
sent word to the Indians they| 
would have to give up the goods. 
The Indians sent him an old 
broom. There was gossip that the 
Indiafts had murdered some mem- 
bers of the crew to get the goods| 


although there never was any 
proof of this. | 

Sends Schooner 
Dr. McLoughlin sent a small 


river schooner loaded with a can- 
non to the point and shelled the 
village killing at least one In- 
dian. The Indians gave up the 
goods they had picked up but re- 
fused afterward to trade with the 
Hudson’s Bay company until Me- 
Loughlin finally sent Celiast, | 
daughter of Chief Coboway and] 
then the wife of Porier, a baker 
at the fort, down to make peace| 
with them. This she accomplished 
which is another proof of the fine 
character of this Indian woman 
who later married Solomon Smith. 

As the years went by and more 
settlers came to Astoria and Clat- 


GOOD OLD DAYS—A grand future lay just ahe: 
for Flavel when thi: 


chives of the county museum. 


x 


ad 
picture was taken. The bright 
promise of rivaling Astoria seemed within the grasp 
of the town when the Great Northern railroad talked 
of a direct railroad line from Salem to Flavel. But the 


social gaiety.’ But Astoria, the rival community, was too firmly en- 
trenched. The town failed. For many years the hotel remained until 
destroyed several years ago, Many relics of the era still exist in ar- 


town of Astoria proved to strong a rival and Flavel 
flourished and died. Here, in about 1892 a great 

crowd is shown as river and rail traffic flowed into 
the tiny town, The brief era left indelible marks on 
the area in archives and memories, 


Worst “Blow” Hit 


The big clock says 11:10, and the 
ornate glass chandeliers are lit, so 
° e it was post meridian when an 
Astoria Area With jsseecscstee 
was taken early in this century. T! 
‘ 2 picture, a recent gift to the Clatsop 
e ‘ County Historical museum, 
Big Blast In 1921 eis cr 
/ ent it palace 
locomoti Y ‘aad Bont streets. The ‘a 
By ERNIE HOOD brought a ive out on the J 
rare Astorian dock to get us off. os La ry Pep eel a 
vias prea er trea une Thee ree minutes even in the ieee srages A 
oria re; woul ye complet engin PP tr 
without Spel jof the vroret te Petcare Ae re caeae perp! unident Uae 
rite =p enyadie Patchy moe gy 
ol e Col ja river. 2 
The hurricane struck in the dead | regter dock “above ‘the ‘pitching | Stee iowered wallpaper 


of winter—January 29, 1921—and 
the wind gained an estimated yeloc-| 
ity of 150 miles an hour when it 
blew away the recording equipment 


waves was |, however, until 
ithe next day when we learned that 
the Nahcotta had made it to Asto- 


ria, 
at the North Head weather station. |" - 

The World Almanac lists the| That was a storm. . a peep ed on | fishing 
storm as the most severe of record| Nowadays they'd call it by a girl's ply preaacre bi ea ve 
on the west coast, The official ve- | Pretty name and have warnings |al mae bY 
locity res like 195/ flashed all up and down the coast|of Oriental fishing companies. 
miles per hour But back in 1921 we just all | Shades of green are most usual, but 

Only the fact that the hurricane | #8reed that it was a storm out of |the rare purple floats are said to 
came in an off-season for fishing | the ordinary. belong to fishing boats owned by 


the Japanese royal family, and the 
most rare amber ones to boats own- 


prevented a tremendous loss of life, 


for had the gillnet fleet been on the Burnside 


water it is a certainty most fishing oe fas tah tees 

Sas are Rave boaiaahis he Located just east of Astoria this)manufacturers, but these floats 
The old Nahcotta, with Captain | Staton was named for an early|are easily distinguishable by the 

Parker at the helm: ‘Ordway on the {scttler. David Burnside is  the| better quality of glass, and by fam- 
aa waa namesake for the area, iliar trade marks in English. 


deck and Tom Morris in the engine 
room, had just put in at Astoria 
when the storm descended, 

I know, for my family and I saw 
the ,storm clouds gather and the 
barometer fall like an express ele- 
vator as we watched the Nahcotta 
steam away in the distance, 

Astoria, with its comparative 
protection, seemed like heaven in 
our thoughts as we felt the wind 
begin to gather 
In the following hours, the 
weather-beaten planks of Megler 
dock pitched beneath us like a 
bucking bronco that we have over 
here in Idaho. 

The piling swayed and groaned 
under the impact of the wind and 
waves, and we sat and prayed that 
the dock would stand and we would 
not be thrown into the Columbia. 

The hurricane struck in thé late 
afternoon, but darkness came down 
like when you pull the window 
shades. 


Congratulations 
Oregon 

On Your 100th 
Birthday 


All the folks are talking about the: 
best Centennial Celebration in: 
history. ; 
Do yourself a favor and plan on: 


cvagmretas 


nglephone communication was the} Toining in on this celebration. 


. |on the old OWR&N narrow gauge 
|that ran from Megler to Nahcotta 
on the Washington side of the river. 
The great doors in the warehouse 

section of the dock were blown down 

|in the first few minutes. 

On the dim hillside near the dock 

we could see giant trees crashing 

down into the river, roots and all 

A lineup of freight cars on a dock 

siding were blown over with a/ 

crash that caused us to believe a 

| section of the dock had given way. 
With no help in sight, a railroad 

section hand on the dock with us 

—a Filipino named Triphen—volun- 

teered to go for help. 

Crawling on his stomach, with | 

| hands outstretched to grip the rails 

| he finally managed to inch his way 
from the dock to a roundhouse in 

| a cove a mile away. Engineer Clem | 
| Morris and Fireman Dobby Wagert 


| 


Don't forget about the marve-’ 
lous recreational areas of Clatsop 
County. 


Hellberg Drug Store 


1033 Columbia FA 5-5631 


hawe 


was still in a good state of repair | 
s (a the time. In 1925 the building 
|was sold to Mr. and Mrs, Calline| 
|Harrison and a year later it was 
purchased by Max Luddemann of 
| Portland. A month later a deed to 
the building was given to Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Godfrey of Seaside, 
Several families lived in apart- 
|ments in the hotel during this pe- 
riod. 


isp. 
tee 


hop 


Build Pilchard 
In 1936 the Santa Cruz Oil com- 
pany of fornia built a large 
|pilchard reduction plant on the 
|site of the old docks, the former 
| building having been torn down 
| years before, The pilchard ship, 
| Redondo, tied up at the docks ev- 
ummer and a small fleet of 
se seiners fished for pilchards 
he plant 
About this time the state fire 
marshal condemned the hotel as 
a fire trap. It was turned over to| 
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be chaplain of The Hud- 
ay company at Vancouver, 
was the Rev. Herman 
stopped at Fort George, 
’s Astoria was then call- 


iit 
Pt 


BUT 
i 
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missionary, reached Astoria 
November 15, 1853, 15 years later. 
He left Milwaukie Monday after- 
noon and reached Astoria Saturday 
morning. He held services, but sta- 
ted he could find no Episcopalians. 
He recommended occasional serv 
ices, but no missionaries could be 
found to undertake the work. 

- Takes Trip J 

‘After Bishop Scott had been in 
Oregon for a year, he undertook the 
long journey from Portland to As- 
toria and held services in 1855 and 
1856. He appealed in vain for mis- 
sionaries, and had to forfeit two 
Jots that had been donated as a 
church building site. 

The bishop's dreams were ful- 
filled in 1864, when the Rev. Thom 
as A. Hyland accepted the post and 
opened the work. Mr, Hyland held 
services in the county court house 
for three years. He met with an 
enthusiastic response, for within 
athree years a church was built and 
consecrated—the first church build- 
ying in Astoria. 

Writes of Trip 

‘The Sunday after Ascension, 1876, 
~Bashop Scott consecrated the little 
Gothic church. Wrote Mr. Hyland: 
“_ . so the last official acts which 
he ever performed in this diocese 
were periormed here. Here he bap- 
«tized the last child, here he con- 
firmed the last candidate for con- 
| firmation, And when he had com- 
pleted his last service in this dio- 
ceses, and had taken off his Epis- 

+ copal robes, he said: ‘These were 
‘formerly Bishop Wainwright's, and 
_ I will leave them here for my suc- 
cessor.” " 

Bishop Scott purchased the 
church bell in San Francisco, fin- 
anced by the church school chil- 

, dren. Each child took a share or 
‘more in the bell at the cost of one 
dollar. Every shareholder was then 
entitled to have the bell rung upon 
' the oceasion of his or her marriage. 
» By March 1875 the little church 
‘ had become stabilized to the extent 
that the first vestry was appointed 
Gen. O. F. Bell and S. D, Adair 
| were wardens, and vestrymen were 
+ Capt. J. W. White, Gen. Adair, A. 
Van Dusen, P. L. Cherry and the 
Hon. D. W. Hare. 
‘ Bishop Morris visited Grace in 
‘the summer of 1869. By this time 


ig funds for 
‘the chancel window, which still 
‘furnishes the church, 

A small private school was built 
| on the back of the church, and the 
| Hylands conducted this school dur- 

ing his entire rectorate. Many of 
\ the older residents of Astoria were 
students. 

._Mr. Hyland resigned after 14 
years at Grace and went to New 
York. Upon his retirement from 
the active ministry, he returned 
with his wife Martha, whom he 
had met and married while 
tablishing St. George’s Roseburg 


a young deacon, He died De- 
cember 1, 1905 in Astoria and 1s 
buried there, 


Mission Active 
During Mr. Fuses Lae ip, 
le living in upper Astoria were 
bei the ministrations of the 
church, and Grace church estab. 
lished a mission there, the Chapel 
‘of the Holy Innocents, 


ie 


THOMAS HYLAND 
The Rey. Thomas Hyland 
was the first minister at 
Grace Episcopal in Astor- 
ia. He served from 1864 
to 1878. 


Ground was broken April 27, 
1874, and present were Bishop Mor- 
ris, Mr. Hyland, John Adair, Mary 
Ann Adair, Susan S. Shively, Mary 
Lienenweber, Maggie Russell, Fan- 
nie Case, Dora Badollet, Ida 
Brown, Amelia Kindred, Maggie 
Trenchard, Frank J. Taylor, May 
Van Dusen, Lillie Crosby, May 
Noreros, Jennie Badollett, May 
‘frenchard, Ida Crosby, Ella Bliss- 
ett, Emma Blissett, Sarah Hall, 
Mary Mudge, Charles Brown, Hust- 
ler G. Van Dusen, Amanda Kind- 
red, Martha Hyland and S. D. 
Adair. 

Octavius Parker came for one 
year to succeed Mr. Hyland. Fired 
with missionary enthusiasm, he 
later went to Anvik, Alaska and, 
under conditions of incredible lone 
liness and hardship ministered to 
Indians amd Eskimos, running a 
school for them and teaching them 
English and mathematics as well 
as a sound religious faith, 

Grace remained without a shep- 
herd until the Rey. Marsdon D. 
Wilson took charge in 1882, In 1883, 
Mrs, Susan Shively, a member of 
Grace, died and left a bequest to 
build a new church. 

Mr, Wilson spent nearly all of his 
time at Grace building the new 
church, which is the present one. 
‘The old church was sold, and the 
cornerstone for the present church 
was laid by Bishop J. A. Paddock, 
of Washington Territory, September 
14, 1885. 

First services were held in the 

new church on Easter Day, 1886, 
starting with holy communion at 
6:20 a.m. 
‘ace church proudly hosted the 
Convocation of the District of Ore- 
gon June 2, 1886, and on that day, 
Bishop Morris consecrated the edi- 
face. 

Shortly after this, Mr. Wilson 1e- 
signed and was succeeded after a 
vacancy of one year, by the Rev 
William S. Short. Mr. Short’s stay 
with Grace lasted for 22 years. He 
was a widely beloved man, and an 
indefatigable missionary. 

He held services all over Clatsop 
county, raised funds for St, Thom- 
as’ Chapel at Skipanon, and also 
worked regularly at Warrenton. He 
was a* beloved pastor traveling 
many miles in the primitive modes 
then available to preach, teach, 
console, baptize, bury, marry, coun- 
sel and befriend all his people in 
however remote an area they lived 

Burials were enhanced by an in- 
teresting local custom in the old 
days, The graveyard was ac: 
| ible only by water. After final rit 
the body was taken aboard a boat 
for the trip upriver to the grave- 
yard. 


All families who could get away 
repaired to the boat carrying sub- 
stantial pienie lunches. Upon ar- 
ival at the graveyard, all stood 
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about respectfully while the pastor 
committed the deceased to the 
grave, 

‘Then lunches were opened and a 
community picnic held, lasting un- 
tl the boat brought them back to 
town in the evening, 

The first rectory, on 16th street. 
as acquired during Mr. Short’s 
time, the church enlarged and im- 
proved and the streets improved. 
Mr. Short resigned in 1909, He 
died, full of years, at Santa Rosa, 
Calif., in June 1950, laying down a 
long life of loving service to his 
Master and his Master's chillren. 
Two years later a window was 
dedicated in loving memory of him 
al Grace. It, was contributed by 
old choir boys, some of whom were 
present for the dedication as was 
Mrs. Frank Spittle, Mr, Short’s sis- 


OCTAVIUS PARKER 
The Rev. Octavius Parker 
was minister of Grace 
church in Astoria from 
1878 to 1879. 


The Rev, George F. Rosenmuller 
came to Astoria in December 1909. 
During his time, the old church 
bell was sent to be recast, return- 
ed and rung for the first time. 
Casting was done by James Lovell. 

H. G. Van Dusen, senior warden 


rector said “This bell is dear to the 
hearts of many of your people for 
it is our little old bell recast and 
made four times larger by the add- 
ition of metal of similar char 3c- 
ter.” 

Grace's bell was the first chrch 
bell installed in Astoria. 

Wing Costly 

During Mr. Rosenmuller's leader- 
ship a wing was enlarged at a cost 
of $2900 to provide a vestry room 
and extra room upstairs and down- 
stairs. After suffering a slight 
stroke Mr. Rosenmuller resigned at 
Easter 1915. 

The Rev, W. R. B. Turrill be. 
came rector in June 1916. These 
were the stirring days of World 
War I, when Astoria swarmed with 


personnel, This created problems 
galore for the rector, vestry and 
congregation, and the communicant 
list grew much larger. 

St. Agnes’ Guild then provided 
funds for the carved oak altar, It 
was during this period that Frank 
Spittle conceived the idea of a par. 
ish endowment fund, It was accept- 
ed by the vestry February 14, 1918, 
and articles of incorporation were 
acted upon May 7, 1919. 


Every Member Canvass at Grace 
substantially raising the parish 
growing level. 

During his incumbency the great 
est disaster in the city’s history oc- 
curred, the Great Fire of 1922. 

At 2 a.m. December 8 fire started 
m the business district of Astoria 
As this consisted of a huddle of 
wooden buildings, once the fire got 
a good start it raged—building 
after building, block by, block, un- 
til it destroyed 32 city blocks, de- 
molished the entire business dist 
rict, rendered hundreds homeless 
and destitute. 

There was a sinister suggestion 
of arson, when it was found that 
telephone wires of the water de- 
partment superintendent had been 
cut by hand some hours before the 
fire, but nothing was proven. 

The city roused out of its sleep, 
and police and firemen at once 


US Army and Ni who furnished 
armed troops to patrol the area. 

One hundred patients in the hos- 
vital were evacuated without cas 
ualties to the Astoria high school, 
where the town’s doctors and nurs: 
es worked day and night tending to 
injured. 

One man committed suicide dur 
ing the fire, hanging himself under 
4 dock. Another logger disappeared 
and no trace of him was ever 
found. 

All the currency and money in 


at the time, in an address to the | j« 


shipyard workers and US Navy | 


in the valuts of the two banks, 
though not burned, being cooked 
to ashes, Portland banks sent arm: 
Galley Three —CHURCH HISTORY 
ed men to Astoria to furnish mon 
ey for ordinary exchange purposes 
‘The Portland fire department 
sent several pieces of equipment 
and many men to Astoria. The 
equipment roared down the old 
Columbia River highway, and the 
fact that this was was accomplish: 
‘ed without loss of life or equipment 
is a tribute to the department's 
hardy and skillful members. 

An American La France 750-gal- 
jon gas pumper in Portland for 
demonstration purposes, was also 
sent to the fire, and 2000 feet of fire 
hose were furnished, 

Burly Fireman 
A burly fireman, fighting the fire 
in an old hotel, noted a small black 
object that moved out unsteadily 
from the blazing inferno inside, a 


+ |black kitten whose fur was half 


burned off. The kjtten's energy 
small terrified heap about a foot 
from the fire. 

The fireman called on a fellow 
worker who took his place on the 


up the kitten, buttoned it up under 
his coat, and then took off until 
he reached homes with families, 
He knocked on every door until 
he came to a family with children 
who promised earnestly to heal the 


kitten and 
stig 


gerous work. ' 
Owing to the work of police, 


zens pf Astoria, there was no loot- 
ing 
seekers in the burned area. 

Loss to private property was es- 
timated at $12 million, not count- 
ing damage to streets, water mains 
and sewers. 

The people of Grace Church lived 
through these terrible days sustain- 
ed by a bracing series of the tra- 
ditional Advent sermons on the 
Four Last Things, deliyered by Mr. 
Taylor. His sermons were on 
“Death,” “Judgment” and “The 
Intermediate State.” After the fire 
Mr, Taylor's sermon was on “Vis- 


On. 
As a final blow, one of the worst 
southwesterly storms in history 


srea been so effectively patrolied, 


of life. 

At first news of the fire, Bishoy 
Sumner sent John W. Leth: 
ecutive secretary to the 
investigate 


rector and found Grace Church not 
damaged although it was threaten. 


and one block on another. 
| area on a pass and offered the shel 


Portland, to the needy sick and in- 
jured. 

Members of Grace lost heavily 
in the fire. Morris Staples, Bank 
ef Commerce president and devot 
ed churchman, died of a heart at 
tack. The organist, a Mr. Haller 
lost his residence, studio, music 
scores, piano and all his possess: 
ions. He and Mrs. Haller fled their 


a canary cage. 


In spite of the disaster Grace 
ment on, every obligation the fol 
lowing year, 

Members of Grace courageously 


one and one-half story shingled 
bungalow rectory which was com 
pleted in 19 
| Mr. Taylor reported at the time 
|that the youth organization 
|ma Kappa Delt 
| enthusie tings every Sunday 
|night under the leadership of Pres 
lident John Steiner. 

Mr. or 
spring a Sunday evening service 
| during which the book, “" pis 
copal Church—Its Message for Men 
Today,” by George Atwater, was 
jread aloud. 
| Mr. Taylor read the rector’s part 
B. F. Stone, senior warden the 
judge's part, M 


started their grim apd dangerous |doctor's, and orge Peeke the} 
duties. As the fire blazed more |mayor’s. The readings excited keen 
furiously, the ci called upon the |interest and Is attendance 


jabout the Episcopal Church. 


| still in print and enjoys brisk sales 
Mr, Taylor, dean of the northern | 
for y 


| convocation 
honored by 
25th anniver 


ears, was 
jal service on the 
y of his entry into 


holy orders. Frank Spittle read the 
service and the Rev, Thomas Jen- 
kins, later Bishop of Nevada, 


|preached. Bishop Jenkins and Mr 
Taylor had labored together in the 
| Alaskan mission field 

| B Stone, senior warden, pre- 


|town was destroyed, the currency |sented the rector with a leather 
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was exhausted and it fell into a 


tose, risked life and limb by crawl 
ing to the burning building, picked 


give it a loving home, to 


delight of the children. 

This kindly deed done, the fireman 
ed to his wearisome and dan- 
soldiers and sailors, and the good 
sense and self-restraint of the citi- 


ior loss of life by curiosity 


would have caused frightful loss 


Arriving at midnight, s 
he at once got in touch with the | en president of the United States. 


Born in Illinois Grandma Hustler which drew forth a warm tribute 
ed within two blocks on one side 
| 

Lethaby toured the devastated | 


ter of Good Samaritan hospital, | 


burning home at 4 a.m. with only | 


Church made a substantial pay: | 


started over again and built a new | 


B 


algo instituted. that | 


rtin Knudsen the | 


Qne of the best selling books | 
it is} 


Lim not to spend too much time 
in it, Later the vestry and guild 
presented him with a used car, 
which he found most useful in his 
Jabors. 

Grace parish cherished her social 
evenings. A typical social included 
music, recitations and a pantomime 
play, such as@'The Tragedy of the 
Lighthouse," performed with zest 
by the young people. 

Following the program, a “Spell- 
ing Bee’ on Bible questions would 
be held, with all members, old and 
young, participating. Refreshments 
completed the program, 

In December 1926 Mr, Taylor re- 
singed to accept a call to Nogales, 
Ariz. Ever a missionary, he went 
there because of the large and im- 
portant work among the Mexicans, 

During his absence, Mrs. L. W. 
Hyde organized a ‘Girls’ Service 
Club" which kept busy making 
many worthy projects, one of which 
was a set of scrapbooks for the 
Salem tuberculosis hospital, 

The Rey. Edwin W. Hughes ar- 
rived with his family from Michi- 
gan in October 1927, and the parish 
revived upon his arrival. 

He at once organtzed St. Cather- 
ine’s guild for employed young 
women, which met evenings. Dur- 
ing his rectorate, owing to the int- 
erest and generosity of a layman, 
the choir was built up to high stand- 
ards. , 

Awards were made to choir mem- 
bers for faithfulness and devotion 
to duty. In June 1931, the awards, 
leather bound hymnals were made 
by Frank Spittle to Hester and 
Helen Howard. 

He also presented a leather bound 
hymnal to Mrs. L. W. Hyde on 
behalf of the whole choir for her 
faithful service as cfoir-mother. 
Mrs, Hyde left Astoria after many 
years of devoted service and is 
now a communicant of St. Barna- 
bas,’ MeMinnville. \ 

Thomas Thomason, 1931 junior 
warden, completed the chancel 
carving and a new altar rail and 
it.was dedicated Christmas Eve, 
1931, 

Special prayers were said at the 
11 a.m. service November 11, 1934 
for Mrs. Sarah Wood, first white 
girl born in Astoria, on her 82nd 
birthday. 

Special prayers were again of- 
fered December 2 on the 100th 
birthday of Mrs. Eliza J. Hustler, 


struck the night of the day after affectionately known in Astoria as 
Christmas. Tall remaining walls of 
masonry were sent crashing down 
with hideous roars and, had not the 


“Grandma Hustler.” She did not 
attend the service, but Mr. Hughes 
later administered the holy *com- 
munion to her at home and held 
a short service with a few old 
friends. 

On this occasion she received 
many gifts and greetings, includ- 
ing a letter of congratulations from 
the late Franklin D. Roosevelt, 


| HEADQUA 


cal Of Religious History 


overstuffed rocker, admonishing|came west in a covered wagon in) from Rev. 


1847, She came to Astoria in 1848 
und attended the first Episcopal 
services there. ; 

i in ey 
a m ary 13, 
Mrs. A. H. Cousins sadly reported 
the death of this venerable and be- 
loved Churchwoman, 

In the midst of the depression, 
Rev, Hughes and the vestry decided 
to install cathedral glass windows 
in Grace and “thrift cards" were 
distributed to the congregation. 
First window Installed honored 
Grandma Hustler. 


year were Thomas Thomason sen: 
jor warden, L. W, Hyde junior war- 
den, George Peeke clerk and Mich- 
ael Cosovich treasurer. Other mem- 


Utzinger, W. Cattrall, M. D. Knut- 

sen, Leslie Spofford and W, S, Ham- 

ilton. Charles Hustvick and Ann 

pene were parigh council mem- 
‘S. 


In July 1935, Rev. rzughes held an 
Whitsunday ‘and everyone present 
was asked to renew his or her bap- 
tismal vows, Several preparatory 


cussion and meditations based on 
the new forward movement man- 
uals, 

Rev. Hughes was elected to the 
diocesan standing committee Feb- 
ruary, 1937, At this time, Frank 
Spiltle was carrying on a vigorous 
work in Brownsmead with remark- 
able results. Jane K. Chase, when 
appointed religious education dir- 
ector and put in charge of the iso- 
lated, served these families, 

Results of this dedicated effort 
were shown in November 1938 when 
Rev. Hughes reported to Miss Chase 
on a visit to Brownsmead for two 
baptisms. On arrival he found 61 
persons present and 12 infants and 
children ready for baptism, the 
families having been supplied with 
instruction by Miss Chase. 

“YT think I will have to hold that 
record up as a challenge to the 
rural workers of Oregon,” Rev. 
Hughes said in his letter. 

By December 1938 a new ad- 
dition had been made to the rec 
tory, and Bishop Dagwell com. 
mented in The Oregon Churchman, 
“We have at Astoria one of the 
best choirs in the Diocese.” 

Eliza Boelling, the oldest living 
communicant of Grace, died in Feb: 


ish house. 

She was confirmed by Bishop 
Morris July 23, 1876, with Hustler 
Van Dusen and Albert Allen. Her 


1940 was confirmed by Bishop Scott 
in 1866, with Samuel and William 
Adair and Robert McEwan, 

The Rev. Messrs. George R. Tur 
ney and John Richardson led a 
preaching mission in March 1943. 


| Back to School.... 
RTERS 


John Marsch, 1959 gradu- 


ate of Astoria high school 


took advantage of midsum- 


mer leisure to model latest 


\— will enroll at Seattle Un 
trical engineering degree 


| modeling a long-sleeve pul 
over sweater with 


sity Midwale cords with fla; 


coat with quilted 


{8 Sandcomber, 


for swimming or sunning. 


toria high school class wi 


versity in quest of an elec- 


shawl 
collar of a new shade — 
woodland brown — by 
| Towne and King. His trou- 
sers are washable, tan, var- 


back by Day's and his jack- 
et, an eggshell colored car 
lining, 
completely woshable is by 
Corsair. In the lower photo, 
John displays versatility of 
thigh - cutter 
shorts which can be used 


Miss Storaasli who was also 
a member of the 1959 As. 


enter Pacific Lutheran col- 
| lege in Tacoma where she 
plans to take preparatory 
instruction for nurses train 


Mr. Turrill left in 1919 to be fol-| Collections were taken in many |f™ college togs while on an 
lowed by the Rev. Frederick C,| churches in the diocese for the re-|{§ outing at Smith Lake with 
‘Taylor. Mr. Taylor pution the first|lef of their brethren in Astoria Joanne Storaasli. John who 


is 
le 


p 


ruary, 1941, and left a bequest ot | 
$1000 to the parish endowment fund | 
and $5000 for the erection of a par | 


sister Sophie, who died in August | 


+ 


« 


He 
= 


: 
i 


ab 


i 
i 


i 


bers were A. C. Hampton, J. J.| Stuart 


meetings had been hela with dis-| Col, 


When the Livingstons left 
it was felt she had provided 
a necessary community service that 
the YWCA took over the school and 


Christian churches, serving the As- 
toria Council of Churches and the 


Astoria, | years. 


Consecration 
are other fine laymen 


cese, but he has a record 
Jeled. 


local ministerial association self-|_ 


lessly in many offices. 
He organized a Girls’ xy 
society and a men’s club, and 
a lasting imprint on the community 
by initiating and performing the 
Blessing of the Fishing Fleet each 
year during the annual Regatta. 
He was called to be rector of St. 
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legiate fashions is proud to 
salute the young Oregon- 
ians who are Preparing to 
guide our proud state 
through its second century. 
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Clatsop Oregon’s 1st County In Historic 


National Honor Due For Shrine — 


By EATHEL ABBEY MOORE 
A-B Correspondent 
Clatsop county ig rich in the 
history of the Oregon Country, |! 
Perhaps the ‘irchest county in 
the state, for located as it is at 
the mouth of the Columbia river 
no other county can touch it in 
historic events. With the discovery 
of the Columbian river by, Captain 
Robert Gray and early voyages 
made by many countries along ts 
coast, the vast importance of the! 
Lowis and Clark expedition and 
the fact they stayed here several 
moaths, the first post ollfice in the 
West and ever so many more 
firsts, including the first perma- 
(Astoria) in the | 
this county | 

first in the history of Oregon, 

Among first settlers also it 
ranks first in important people, 
among them Robert Shortess, 
about whom this story is written. | 

Robert Shortess was sub Indian 
agent for this area and did all he 
could to protect the rights of In- 
dians, 

‘Through old letters which Abel 
Shortess Olsen, great grandson of 
Robert Shortess, who lives in As- 
toria I was privileged to copy 
many! letters writtea by Shortess 
ami other important peoples of 
that ora which his mother had 
saved, This is the direct line} 
throagh which Abel is descended | 
from Shortess | 
Robert Shortess married a Nez 
Perce Indian girl (Susan), A 
daughter of theirs named Susan, 
married Tom Wakley, The Wak- 
leys were the parents of two sons, 
oRbert and Charles and three 
daughters, Ellen, Alice and Ad- 
eliza who married E, Abel Olsen 
who still lives in Astoria. Adeliza 
fs deceased 

The Otsen’s had two sons, Uno 
Wakley Olsen and Abel Shortess | 
Olsen who lives at 370 W. Marine} 
drive. Uno was killed in 1949 in a 
truck accident | 

Robert Shortess however has | 
other descendants through his oth- 
er grand children. 

In 1992 Catherine C. Dobbs pub- 
lished her naw famous book “Men 
of Champoeg". In this book in her 
“Acknowledgements” she gives 
her thanks to Mrs, Adeliza W, Ol- 
gen, Abel's mother, for her help in 
research for the book which made 
possible its publication. 

Tt is also due to her historic 
sense of values that these precious 
letters have been saved and it is 
due to just a chance meeting in a 
local grocery store I became ac- 
quainted with Abel and learned of 
these letters. Only a portion can} 
be published at this time 
a short history of Robert 
Shortess I have contacted the 
nily and used the information 
om the book, You can get the 


ing the organic policy for the set- 
tlements”, 
“Men of Cham- 


scholar, was always interested in 
education and made a contribu- 
thon of $100 to the Oregon Institute 
when it was founded in 1842. 

Among the letters which Abel 
Olsen owns is the following, ‘This 
is to certify that Mr. Robert Shor- 
tess is a proprictor af the Mult- 
nomah circulating library and is 


Jentitled to all its rights and priv- 


ileges from this day forward, 
Oregon Institute 
March 23, 1843 

W. H. Gray 

Librarian 

Willamette Pulls 

This W_ H. Gray is the man who 
came with the Whitman party 
ir. 1836 and for whom the Gray 
Memorial church in Clatsop Plains 
is named. 

Shortess was first active in gov- 
ernment affairs when he was cho- 
sen on a committee of twelve ‘to 
consider measures for the civil 
and military protection af this col- 
ony” at a meeting on March @, 
1843, The second Wolf meeting. 

This meeting is of special inter- 
est to us in Clatsop county as it 
was held in the home of Joseph 
Gervais who married Yiemist (Te- 
lex) daughter of Chief Coboway, 
and sister of Celiast, This is the 
same home where Solomon Smith 
held the first school in Oregon, 

At the historic mesting May 2, 
1843 at Champoeg Shortess was 
elected one of the legislative com- 
mittee which was responsible for 
finding a workable medium for the 
proposed goverument the people 
wanted, 

Here is a direct quote from, 
Men of Champoeg. “At the Cham: 
poeg meeting on May 2, 1843, 
Shortess was elected as one of a 
legislative committee responsible 
for finding a workable medium for 
the government so ardently de- 
sired. He spared no effort in help- 
ing form legislation on the com- 
mittee of ways and means, land 
claims and judiciary, having the 
gratification of seeing the acts of 
legislation adopted at a called 
meeting of July 5. S, A. Clark 
ys in his Pioneer Days of Ore- 
gon History: “Robert Shortess 
probably -had more influence on 
the legislation of 1843 and for 


2 


moulding the destinies of the in- 
fant colony than any other man.” 
And now 


we come to the rea- 
was particularly im- 
sop county, This 


portant 


to 


|short history does not do half jus- 


tice to this fine man but space i 
restricted, 

_ Robert Shortess took up a claim 
in Astoria, building his home on 


wok at the local library, It tells 
stories of all the men of Cham: 
din the 


ad were 


Calvin Tibbetts and 
both of the first Wyeth ex- 

df 
PXRobert Shortess was born in| 
1797 in Ohio and received a good 
education, He was a school teach- 
er and tutor. 

Adventuresome in spirit he went | 
westward to Missouri where in| 
1899 he joined the famous Peoria 


of this party Shortess was electe 
to command the remnant of the 
train, Striking west at Fort Croc 
ett they met the famed Joseph 
Meek and Robert Newell and since} 


Meek was bound for Fort Hall} about 1841 when he joined Solom- |to suc 
Shortess left the Peoria Party at)on Smith in Clatsop county. He re-|had reason to believe bow 
Fort Crockett and made the 300/turned from Champoed with the |that purpose, I have not spoke 


the shores of the Columbia river 
The claim prob: 
ably 640 acres 

Shortess was chosen judge of 
Clatsop county under the provi- 
sional government of 1845 and was 
appointed sub-Indian agent in 1649 
erving until 1854. At a request of 


was a large on 


|the department of the Interior on 
July 13, 1849 conducted a census | 


of ‘the ‘Indians in his territory 
showing “the state, prospects and 
condition of the tribes", This was 
a prodigious undertaking”, says 
Mrs. Dobbs, 

Several of the letters now owned 


lows, 

Surveyor General's Office 

Oregon City 18 Oct, 1853 

Robert Shortess Es. 
Astoria 'O, T, 
Sir: Your~ notification that you 
claim 640 a of jane as guardian 
for the heirs of Calvin and Louisa 
‘Tibbits deceased In Clatsop Co. 0. 
T. in unsurveyed Jand has been 
placed on file in this office this 
day. 

Tt would be well for you to bill 
your letters and guardianship with 
the notification, 

Respectfully yours, 

B. Preston 
Sur, Gen, of Oregon, 

Another paper follows which we 
think must mean that Shortess 
may have lost his claim. for the 
Tibbett heirs, follows, 

“Received two hundred and Six- 
ty Six dollars and Sixty Seven 
cents of Robert Shortess, guardi- 
an of infant heirs of Calvin Tib- 
bits deceased, in full for the bal- 
ance of costs due in three suits in 
the District Court, Shortess 
against Wirt, Shortess against 
Morrison and Shortess against the 
Presbyterian Church, 

Sam'l T, McKean 

Clerk of the District Court 
of Clatsop 0, T. 
Astoria November 11, 1854" 

‘Thus it would seem that Tibbetts 
had taken up a donation land 
claim on property in the vicinity 
of the present Presbyterian chursh 
on Clatsop Plains but after his 
death it had been taken by others 
and Shortess was unable to get 
restitution for Tibbetts heins if it 
was rightfully due them. 

As sub Indian agent Shortess 
found his greatest trouble was 
keeping the white men from sell- 
ing liquor to the Indians. 

Among these precious letters 
are several by Anson Dart to 
Shortess. Dart was Superintend- 
ent of Indian affairs in Oregon and 
it is very evident he had great 
faith in Shortess. 
to settle any claims of harm done 
tw the Indians by the whites or 

Other duties “of Shortess were 
vice versa or to their property. 

Shortess wisely kept copies of 
ithe letters he wrote to other offfi- 
cials all of which had to be writ- 
ten longhand, One of these which 
is written to Joseph Lane, first 
territorial governor, is. copied in 
full in “Men of Champoeg"’. It 
really gives the low a on the 
i treatment of the Indians by 


!the whites, 


include one of John 
ak 


was never before printed 
The following letter written by 
|Shortess to Dart will ‘show some 
of the troubles Shortess had and 
conditions at the mouth of the 
Columbia river in 1850. 
“Astoria Subagency Noy. 1-1850 
ir, Your favors of the 6th and 
19th inst and a copy of the act of 
|congress regulating trade and in- 
tercourse with the Indians came 
to hand yesterday and I have to 
thank you for your kind attention 
|to my note of the 3rd inst. 
| On receipt of yours I immedi- 
ately called on the traders and 
Shopkeepers at Astoria and in- 
{formed them of the tenor of my 
instructions. 
The merchants expressed a will- 
ness fo give be and take 


the property of Calvin 
who was a st cutter 
aine and who with Sol: 


“om, 


on Smith joined the first Wyeth | trade they had a Ie 


licens Indian trad but the 
| grog-selle umbled, alle gi 
th liquors had been 2 
the gular course 
al right to 


xpedition which arrived in Ore.|them in the ry 
gon in 1832, Tibbetts had worked | peared willing to bind themselves 
in the Willamette Valley until/neither to sell to the natives nor 


whites and others as they 


mile journey with them, Meek and| first white men who made the trip |Gen. Adair on the subject of seiz 


Newell turned back there which|over the Grand Ronde pass with |ing liquor on board vessels arriv-| 


left Shorttess alone, He was well|/over 50 head of cattle and horses|ing in the 
treated by the Hudson's Bay com-|and was among the first 
pany but hardly knew which way/on Clatsop Plains where he took |I infer that 


sent 

to 
and 
i mpany 
The Indians deserted them 
pre left with 14 horses 
te country | 


Ermatinger 
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to go until Mr 
and 


Canadian 
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he terrible to the Whit-| 
man M mV finally 
plished where Shortess 
remainder of the winte: 
March 12, 1840 set f 
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donation land claim 
Tibbetts joined the overland ex- 
pedition to California 
Commander Wilkes of the 
ates government to explo: 
Oregon territory in late 
141, He returned to Clatsop 
1842 bringing with him more o. 


up a 


Clatsop in 1845, He also voted with 


Americans at Champoeg on | sub 


1843. 
Walker 


He 


Among these papers and letters 
owned by Abel Olsen is an order 

he court dated September 23 
1853 evicting persons occup} 


Tibbetts old land claim, orderir 
them alte and dep: 


Tit 


Wyate Court 


bits, chil 
Calvin Tibbit 


ace and 
dren of the late 
wtsop County 
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letter as to the 
Tibbetts children is a 
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alts was elected by the leg- | sist 


nounced |to ¢ 


ffixed |} 


guardianship } to 


ver but from conver- 
him previously 
himself 


ound 


as one of three judges of | liquor. 


communication 
Maj. Hathaway informs me that 
he has not been called upon to as 
in supressing the trade in 

I have considered myself acting 


nt fr at of your 


m the rece 
ult, aopot 


to that off and though 1 


~ momen 
have 


measure ¢ 


dent 5 

Soon after the date of my last 
(letter) I visited Chinook and Bal 
er’s Bay; all was quiet at the 
time. The natives had not had any 
liquor for some time previous 
nor could I learn that there was 
any among the whites in the 


which 


neighborhood, The affair of 
you I found to be t 


visiting the : 
ther 


best 


next, the 


" 


wea 


or 
and 


Yeh 
9 ligh 


hall do my 
the dark d 
led men 

it in Clat- 
t, the weath- 
val do every 
ant witth 
stop to 


and 
ui 


lawless 
The ci 
p th 


unprinel 


Ww 


the 
overnment, it i 
feel indignant 


impossible not 


‘0 be hoped a better state 


leeds of | 


GALLANTRY REMEMBERED—Hardships of a winter at Fort 
- Clatsop near Astoria, are remembered by this group at dedication 
ceremonies for the Fort Clatsop reconstruction in 1955. The recon- 
structed fort is now a national memorial park and will soon become 
one of the top historic shrines on the Pacific coast, maintained by 


» 


vee. 


county. 


of things is about to take place 
| But btfore they can be materially 
benefited it is necessary to inspire 
them with respect and confidence 
in the government which can be 
|done only by promptly paying for 
|the land already taken from them 
or which they may hereafter sel} 
and resisting further encroach- 
ments on that which they may re- 
|serve. By manifesting a disposi- 
|tion to do justice as well as ex- 
act it, 

Hitherto they have known noth, 
fing of us or our government only 
intruders on their lands, 
prompt to avenge real or supposed 
Ww but tardy in the fulfill- 
|ment of promises, 

At Girst 
}payment for the land taken by 
|the settlers, now they are threat- 
Jened with expulsion from that 
|they still ire to hold. Conse- 
{quently they live in.a state of con- 
tinual fear and anxiety, having 
lost all confidence in our prom- 
jises and dreading our power, 

| myself I have so long 
preached patience to them that I 
am almost ashamed to do so any 


For 


omers to negotiate 
of Oregon are no 
: state of af- 
mentioned, and we 


he will as soon as 
le apply the proper rem- 


fair: 


ie 
edy. 

If it is your wish that I should 
bonds and grant license to 
traders I would respectfully re- 

uent that you will forward the 
| nec ~good letter and 


ned, 
e had at 
ly any description of 
ember folks this 
in 1830) 


you not be able 
jians of this subagen 


o visit 
y dur- 
some of the chie 


e winter 


|might probably be induced, if it 
|met with your approbation, to 
make a to Oregon City. I 
have ntioned it to them not 
knowin it would be agreeable 
to you, 

Though Jong resident in the In- 


yet having had no 
coming acquaint- 
with the laws reg: 
course with 
your indul 
bled you with 

or omitted 


evelant 
a at should have been men. 
tioned I can only desire to do my 


duty to the best of my ability and 
shall thankfully receive instruc- 
|tion, advice or correction. 
| Your Obdt, Servt 
| S zt, Ind. Affairs 

R. Shortess 

Astoria, ‘0. T. 


| Pipe Displayed 
A ceremonial pipe so ornate as 
|to be impractical for smoking is 


among fine arts exhibits in the Clat 
County Historical museum. The 
2 shows totems of the Haida Ind. 


F 
ian 
Chralotte 
from argil 


st coast of the Queen 
nds, and is carved 
=, a carbonaceous clay 
that locality. It was 
perts to be ex. 


condition enough to 


rm ought metals. 


dug from an Indian vil 

Svensen area, and 
ed traded by Haida cary 
ers to the Chinooks on the lower 
Columbia 


in the 


was belie 


they were promised) 


bone knives before | 


The | 


Soldier Gave | 
Fort Name | 


A heroic American military and 
political leader gave his name to 
historic Fort Stevens, located on 
the Clatsop county coast. 

Isaac Ingalls Stevens was gov- 
ernior of Washington territory, 
, and delegate to congress, 

He was killed while lead- 
ing the 7eth regiment, New York 
Volunteers, at Chantilly, Va., 
against the confederates, Septem- 
ber 1, 1862. 

He was a major general and had 
seized the colors of the regiment 
after the color-sergeant had been 
killed, 

Gov, Stevens was very popular 
with the people of the territory. He 
was born at Andover, Mass,, March 
1871818, In 1939 he graduated from 
West Point, The route of his jour- 
ney to Washington territory in 1853 
was largely followed by the North-| 
ern Pacific railroad | 

Fort Stevens was named for him 
|by Capt. George H. Elliott, US army 
jengineers, who built the fortifica- 
tions there and at Cape Disappoint- 
|ment in 1864. 


War Canoe 


| The coyote-head prow typical of 
the sea-going war canoe of the north 
coast Indians is seen in the 22-foot 


} 


|1858 the city provided 


History 
Of Fires 


Is Grim 


Like-a grim specter ;*fire" “has 
stalked Astoria down through the 
ars, and the city’ own history 
worked to create the hazard. 

After years of stagnation and ret 
rogression in the early days of 
the community, Astoria suddenly | 
sprang to life. It grew, ‘like Topsy 
and buildingss were thrown up hur 
riedly without much thought to dur- 
ability or safety from fire. 

Seek Frontage 

Frontage on the river was much 
sought after and the town rose on 
pilings and planked roads and side- 
walks over the Columbia river. 

But early Astorians were not ob- 
livious to the dangers. As early 
ladders, 
hooks and water buckets as part 
of a pioneer fire-fighting apparatus. 
In 1870 a special tax was levied to 
pay for an $800 fire engine for the 
city. In addition the city inaugur- 
ated many fire prevention ordi- | 
nances | 

Despite these preventative efforts | 
fire from time to time wreaked a 


|craft on the display in the Clatsop 
| County Historical museum, Hollow- 


turn of the 20th century, and is a 
| gift to the museum by Harold Gill 
|of Portland. The hand-adze work is 
said by appraisers to be the finest 
surviving example of craft design 
in the northwest. Gunwales are 
sewn with sinew, and there are no 
;nails in the original construction 


This year we celebr 
| and her past growth 
toward progress for o1 
to serve... progres: 


fest: 


heavy toll on the comrounity. 
One of the most costly 


me in 


‘and Blank Books /¢d from a single log, the canoe is|June 1877 when a fire originating 
t this place nor|Makah workmanship of about the|in the "49 saloon” swept across | 


several blocks of the waterfront 
using losses estimated at $20,000 
|Two years later, in 1879, a water- 
|front fire again struck with devas. 
|tating results. The pioneer Tren: | 
|chard and Upshur store, valued at } 
$16,000, was completely destroyed. 


But all this was mere prelude. 


as 4 


ss 
Fe work 


iwide “vision ph 


funds from the federal government. The sun-blessed ceremonies paid 
tribute to Lewis and Clark during the Sesquicentennial anniversary «; 
of their famous trek westward. Throughout the summer of 1955 the __ 
trip was commemorated in special ceremonies throughout the al 


In 1883 a fire, destined to be 
known as the great fire of 1883 un- 
til it was obscured by a greater hol- 
ocaust, hit a wide section of the 
community, leaving dozens of per- 
sons homeless. 

Damages in this blaze were es- 
timated to total thousands of dol- 
lars. 

Atoria's greatest disaster came in 
December, 1922, On December 9 at 
2 a.m. fire broke out in a water- 
front building, quickly leaped along 


in cool, colorful 


nial Celebration . . 


sightseeing, from boating to fishing,'; 
from camping to his- 
torical landmarks. A 
complete recreation- 
al program for every 
member of your 


family. 


Steinbock 
Pharmacy 


1084 Com'l 


one” service . . . telephone 


earth satellites . . . and “wrist watch” phones! 
Imagination? Perhaps, but these ideas only hint 


at phone service of the future. 


ate Oregon’s Centennial 

For the future we look 
ur state ond in our ability 
Ss as much exceeding the 


The men and women of Pacific Telephone 


present as Astoria’s modern Direct Distance 


Ail Roads Lead © 


"Center of Activity’ 
Oregon. Enjoy with us. 
our wonderful climate and scenic play-" 
ground. You will enjoy a full schedule» 
of everits commemorating the Centen-: 


FA 5-5811 


rooftops until half-an-acre of the 
town was aflame before much coiild 
be done. In all 32 city blocks of 
thriving business houses were des- 
troyed. The fire burned for 11 hours 
despite determined efforts to check 
it and stop its spread. oF 
Since this great disaster fires 
have been localized. A fire disas- 
ter in May, 1956, destroyed six Com- 
mercial street business houses when 
the Burke building was gutted by 


flames. a 


To Historic 
ASTORIA 
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Dialing surpasses the dreams of our Clatsop : 


County pioneers 


in Astoria e 


Invitation To A Hanging--Black-Bordered From Chaos New Hope Was Born — 


By JOHN H. NELLOR 
AB City Editor 
* Clatsop county pioneers had lit- 
tle to entertain them in the days 
bofore radio, television and the 


ble hanging in 1693, 

But apparently the ‘quakers’ 
were fow indeed for on hanging 
day more than 1000 spectators ar- 
rived for what was billed as the 
first legal hanging in the coun- 
and of course the first legal 


“legal hanging” in early day news- 
paper accounts indicates that at 
feast a few ry eee anpeore 
parties preceded the formal ev 
in December, 1893, 


! 
8 


secoml ‘legal’ vic- | 


at the first hanging, the one to 
which he was invited as one of | 
the honored guests, 
Both Murderers 
Both men were convicted of| 
‘brutal murders, by the standards 
of any era, One, John Reiter, mur- 
dered another man for 12 dollars. 
The other, John Hansen, bludg- 
eoned his wife to death, Reiter 
died December 1, 1893 and Hansen | 
May 18, 1694, 
Perhaps the hangings came as} 
a welcome relief to some trouble-| 
some problems Astorians faced in| 
those early days, but whatever the | 
reason the hangings were ‘popu- 


Astorians of the day were facing 
a heated election campaign, which 
featured fist-ights and beatings, 
and also a wave of anti-Chinese | 
sentiment gripped the town. 

In a completely unrelated inci- 
dent shortly after Reiter hanged, | 


Dr. Alfred Kinney was elected 
mayor at the head-of a reform 
ticket which also swept into of- 


fice, Just before the day of the 
hanging an antieChinese commit 

tee was formed, charged with find-| 
ing a way to rid the community of 
this element. It must have been 
ironical, even in 1893, that one of 

the men on that committee was | 
named, R. Welcome. But perhaps 
No more so than the fact that John 
Kopp was elected police commis: | 
sioner in the same sweep that car- 


ried reform candidate Kinney into|notes that the story of the incident | 


fice. | 
Whatever the cause Astorians of! 
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SPECIAL INVITATION — Lower Co- 
lumbians got black-bordered invita 
tions for the first legal hangin 
held in the county in 1893. The double 


1893 were apparently caught up 
with ‘hanging fever.’ Where Sher- 
iff A. H, Smith picked up his no- 
tion for sending black-bordered in- 


! vitations is lost in antiquity, but 


send them he did. Some neighbor- 
ing newspapers seemed not so 
much critical as envious as they 
reported the approaching event 


*/ and dutifully noted the receipt of 


printed invitations, 
Hardy Newspapers 

Even the hardy Asto Daily 
Budget, which found few items to 
lurid to print, acknowledged some 
faint-heartedness on the day after 
the hanging of Reiter. 

‘The Budget reported: 

“It is said two men gave-way at 
the hanging yesterday and that 
several parties present jeered and 
made fun of them, There was 
much more manhood and heart in 
them than there was in the block- 
guards who looked on and smiled. 
Any man with a soul as large as 
a louse would be somewhat moved 
or effected at such a scene.” 

But newspapermen of the era 
were a)rugged breed, as witness 
the stories both leading Astoria 
papers, the Daily Budget and the 
Morning Astorian, published on 
the hangings of both Reiter and 
Hansen. 

Another testimony to their rug- 
gedness is carried in the columns 
of Daily Budget of December 
1893 which reports a beating it’s 
publisher suffered at the hands of 
Thomas Linville over the election 
results. 0. W. Dunbar was con: 
fined to his bed from blows, kicks 
and scratches suffered in the fray 
when Linville accosted him on As- 
toria's main street. ‘Rugged’ 
newspaper men may have been in 
those days, but friendly to each 
other they were not 

In the same story the Budget 
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ignorant and malicious dunce! 

But if the newspapers of the day 
were quick to condemn and ex- 
pose they were also quick to de- 
fend. The hanging sentences ap- 
parently created great public in- 
terest and the two men, though 
loudly condemned, were objects ol 
great sympathy, a sympathy 
thought by some to be misguided. 

Defends ‘Good Women’ 

The Budget jumped to the de- 
fense of some of those thought 
|*misguided’ a full month before 
the hanging of Reiter. They re- 
ported the Morning Astorian at- 
\tacked the character of the ‘good 
ladies' who visit the condemned 
men, They upheld the right of the 
women to canry out their ‘divine 
|commission,’ in an effort to save 
the ‘sin-cursed’ souls of Hansen 
jand Reiter, , 

Reiter was scarcely older than a 
boy when he died on the gallows 
on the jailhouse lawn. He was 
born in West Prussia, and was a 
seaman by trade. He was born in 
1871, 
| -He had arrived in Astoria short- 
ly before August 2 and on that day 
walked to Otto Johansen farm in 
the Olney area seeking work, He 
| stayed overnight at this farm and 
returned on foot to Astoria the 
|next morning with a Victor Snell- 
}man. Enroute to the city Reiter 
attacked Snellman, striking him 
over the head with a stone and 
knifing him in the stomach three 
times 
The scene of the crime was near | 
Green Mountain on the other side 
of Olney. The crime was not re- 
ported to Sheriff Smith and Cor 
oner Pohl until August 19, It took 
ome sleuthing to catch their man, | 
but Reiter was arrested in Port- 
|land shortly afterward by Deputy | 
Sheriff Dell Mooer. 

He confessed almost immediate- 
ly and implicated a fellow sea- 
man, On August 24 he confessed 
|that he alone had committed the 
jerime 

Here the stories of Reiter and| 


|Hansen intertwine for their fatal|4! high noon. He was accompanied |>Uthern limits of Warrenton and 


Astorian reported ‘his fortitude 
was .remarkable." 

Tt was all fortitude too, for the 
morning Astorian reported, Reiter 
was offered stimulants, presum- 
ably whiskey, but refused them 
saying: ‘I have never taken whis- 
key, and do not propose to start at 
such a late hour.” 

Shortly before noon they came 
jfor Reiter and accompanied by 
Rev. Leon Haupts he walked to 
the gallows, At the gallows, just in 
front of the trap door, he read| 
briefly from a statement in which | 
he confessed again his crime and 
asked for forgiveness. He said he| 
died without bitterness, At the last 
instance he weakened. 

Kisses Crucifix 


As he kissed a erucifix held to 
his lips by Rev, Haupts Reiter 
faltered. Sheriff Smith supported 
him and said, “Brace yourself for 
just a moment, and it will soon be 
over.” 

Reiter had been bound earlier 
and as Sheriff Smith stepped back | 
the black hood and noose were put | 
in place, An instant later the trap | 
was sprung. Doctors pronounced | 
him dead six minutes later after a 
fall of 74 inches. For Jofn Reiter) 
the end had come, but for John 
Hansen watching from a nearby| 
|cell the grim drama was to be re-| 
peated | 

Newspaper accounts estimated! 
1000, persons attended the first 
hanging. For the second the crowd 
was just as great and they got| 
| their just as early, 

A crowd of 200 persons was on| 
hand a full two hours before the 


hanging of Hansen on May 18,| 
1894. By 11:30 a.m., a half hour 
before the appointed time, 1000) 


persons were in the area. One re 
porter counted 20 men in a tall 
tree overlooking the area, .'they 
|had an excellent view of the scaf-> 
fold,” he reported next day 

Hansen was finm to the end. One 
observer said of him, ‘he acted| 
like a man of iron nerves,” 

Time ran out for Johnson Han: 


n 


| rendezvous |to the gollows by Rev. H. 0, Mord: | 
| Hansen was convicted for the| Vig and Rev. W. S. Short. As the 
murder of his wife July 26, 1893, |"00n whistle sounded through As 
\He was 30 years old and wore a|toria the trap was sprung, He was| 
ltong, flowing beard. In his con-|Pronounced dead at 12:11 p.m 
\fession he said he had been drink-| Sentimental to the last Hansen 
and his wife had been nagging |C@tried a boquet of {lowers 


\him to go out to find work, He fol-| through the trap door, clutched in 
lowed her to a berry patch where | his pinioned hands 
she was picking berries and in the| 5 in the hanging of Reiter the 
heat of the dispute struck her over |Crowd filed by to view the body 
the head with a stick of wood, The | and followed it as the undertaker 
crime was committed in the|tansported it to his establish: 
\Knappa area ment. And both in December and 
Well Known Family |May the newspaper quickly 
| The family was well known in|turned to other news quickly 
|the area and the murder stunned|forgot the men, their crimes and| 
the Lower Columbia. The dead their public deaths, 
woman was the sister of Andrew| Perhaps this quick oblivion was 
Oster of Bear Creek, The Hansen |#0swer for John Reiters guttural 
|family origins could be traced ¢o|Sallows compassion when he hum- 
the 1840's in Astoria jbly sought ‘mercy and clemency 
Both men were quickly convict-|for my poor soul.’ 


TonguePoint 
Wins Name 

‘Tongue Point, the finger of land 
that reaches out into the Columbia 
river near Astoria, is believed to 
be the first geographic pee in 
Oregon not fronting on the Pacific 
ocean to be named by white men, 

It was named by Lt, William 
Broughton in 1792 who gave it its 
graphic and suitable tag. It has 
never borne another name as far 
as white men know. Lewis and 
Clark tried to call the area Point 
William, in honor of Clark, but it 
did not gain favor. The Indian 
name for Tongue Point was Seco- 
meetsuic. Lt, Broughton was # 
member of the exploring expedition 
headed by Capt, George Vancouver. 


Pioneer Left 
MarkInArea 


Little exists in Clatsop county to- 
day as reminder of one of its most 
illustrious names, Ben Holladay. 

Ben Holladay was indeed one of 
the most important pioneer citizens 
in Oregon due to his influence in the 
development of railroads in the 
states, that influence extended into 
every corner of the state, Clatsop 
county included. 5 

Holladay came to Oregon in Au- 
gust 1868 with what was considered 
immense wealth and plunged into 
the Willamette-Valley railroad fight 
that was then raging, He was a 
native of Kentucky and came west 
in 1856 to make his fortune in the 
overland stage business. He sold 
out to Wells Fatgo company in 
1866. 

In the railroad struggle he allied 
himself with the Salem interests 
and built in all about 240 miles of 
railroad, In 1873 his railroad de- 
faulted and today is part of the 
Southern Pacific system. He died 
July 8, 1887, at the age of 68 years. 

His name was applied to the sta- 
tion in Clatsop county located south 
of Seaside due to his interest in the 
Seaside House. This was a famous 
pioneer resort south of the present 
site of Seaide. 


Warrenton 
Busy Area 


The Clatsop county community 
of Warrenton is named after the 
prominent early area settler D. K. 
Warren. His home still stands in 
the community today. 

The area where Warrenton stands 
was formerly known as both Lex- 
ington and Skipanon. Lexington was 
the fore-runner of Warrenton and 
was laid out in 1848. It was the 
first county seat of Clatsop county 
Lexington was also a post office; 
in the early history of the state. 

Lexington was located near the 


about where Skipanon station is 
1ow located, The name Lexington 
fell into disuse and for many years 
the territory was called Skipanon 

Small boats went up the Skipanon 
river to a place called Skipanon 
or Upper Landing, and there un- 
loaded passengers and goods for 
Clatsop Plains 

Warrenton near the mouth of the 
river was platted in 1889, Most of 
the former Skipanon is now within 
the city limits of Warrenton. It is 
about a mile away from the busi- 
ness center of present-day War, 
renton 


Morrison 


The former Morrison station, lo- 


‘HOME OF THE BRAVE’—A long 


night of fire fighting 


behind them 


when this picture was taken, Astori- 
ans began picking up, How do you tie- 
up the loose ends of disaster? There 
is no master plan. Before the last em- 
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ber of the 1922 fire had been snuffed 


was underway. 

new locations and new rose | 
on blackened rubble, The kept 
turning. 


Famed Rock 
ls For Sale 


Tillamook rock takes its name 
from Tillamook head. It is famous 
because upon it is built Tillamook | 
rock lighthouse, now discontinued 
as an active lighthouse and offered 
for sale by the General Services 
administration. | 

First funds appropriated for the 
lighthouse were granted in 1878 in 
the amount of $50,000. Subsequent 
appropriations of 1880181 added $75,- 
000 to this sum. The original site 
was meant to be on Tillamook head, 
However, the high cost of construct- 
ing a road up the peak led Maj. G. 
L, Gillespie to recommend a light | 
on the rock. H. S. Wheeler, super. | 
intendent of construction, was} 
landed on the rock from the revenue | 
cutter Corwin, June 26, 1879. 

This was probably the first time 
a white man ever stood on the 
rock. 

The state of Oregon transferred 
authority over the rock to the fed. 
eral government by an act of Oc 
tober 10, 1874. Construction was 
started in 1874 and the light was 
exhibited the first time January 21, | 
1881. The rock was originally 80 
feet high and a mile from shore and 
had a sharp overhang to the west. 
Twenty feet was blasted off the top 
to provide a base for the construc- 
tion of the lighthouse. 


Bay, River 
Name Same 


Youngs river was discovered and | 
explored by Lt, William Robert 
Broughton of Vancouver's expedi- 
tion in 1792. He explored both the 
river and the bay | 

Broughton named the river for 
Sir George Young of the Royal 
Navy and, of course, the bay takes | 
its name from the river, Lewis 
and Clark named the bay Meri 
wether bay for Meriwether Lewis, | 
but the name did not persist. Lewis 
and Clark maps indicated that | 
Youngs river was called Kihowa 
nahkle river from the Indian name | 

The man for whom the river is 
named was an admiral in thi 
Royal Navy. He became a mid | 
shipman in 1757 and rose to the 
‘ank of admiral following years of | 


cated in Clatsop county, got its 
name from an early settler. He 
was Robert W. Morrison. 


distinguished service. He was 
knighted in 1781 and won his rank | 
of admiral in 1799, He died in 1810. | 


ed and in October Circuit Court] 
|Judge J. D. McBride sentenced | 


exciting events 
spectacular Centennial 


Oregon Fur Producers Assn. 


10 Columbia Ave. 


Welcome to 


The “Land of 
the Setting Sun” 


Plan to attend all the 
to be staged during this 
elebration. 


FA 5-1872 


TRAVELING? 


Reservations - Tickets 


Air 


On All 
- Rail - Steamships 


Hotel Reservations - Tours 


Columbia Travel Bureau 


968 Commercial St. 


FA 5-6661 


Featuring Nationally Known Brands 


* WHITE STAG 


* JANTZEN 
* SAILMATES 
* L'AIGLON 


* KAY WINDSOR 
WONDAMERE 


DARLENE 
* TAMI 


* DE LISO DEB, 
* JOHANSEN 
* TOWN & COUNTRY 
* SPALDING 
LUCKY STRIDE 
FIANCEES 
FRENCHIES BY NATHAN 
* AMERICAN GIRL 


LEON'S 


them to hang in the first legal 
hanging in Clatsop county on De- 
cember 1, Sheriff Smith immedi-| 


"1287 COM'L 


renton Crew 


ugged War 


al 


ately made arrangements to bor- 
row the gallows from Multnomah 
county. He-must have seen the| 
printer quickly too, for the black- 


ordered invitations were in the 
|mail in early November 

Reiter apparently accepted his 

fate, but lawyers for Hansen im-| 

ately made an effort to se- 

a new trial. For nearly a 


year the } maneuvers contin-| 
ued on Hansen's behalf. But on| 
April 13, 1894 ,the state Supreme 
Court of appeals denied the mo- 
tion and on March 7 he was or. 


DELC 


Ar bome, tht Ele 


FRONT 


for their fishing. Just any c 
in the center of town was su 


Se. 


PeNID Street 


Oredo | 


PORCH FISHING—Astorians with a lazy 
bent back in the good old days didn’t have to: g 


» far 
rack in wooden sidewalks 
fficient as this old picture 


amply illustrates. One enterprising merchant, Dell B. 


Scully, capitalized on the fe 


solicit patronage for his store. This reproduc 


vertising card demonstrates 
erman is unidentified. 


ortuious circumstances to 

ed ad- 

his enterprise. The fish- | 
| 


dered to hang May 18, 1894. 


Newspapers played the upcom- 
ing hanging for all it was worth. 
Almost daily they gave some ac- 


count of the prisoners or for prep- 


arations for each of the hanging: 
In November Sheriff Smith 

dered the iron bars removed from 

the outer jail gate and had lattice 

work installed 30 spectators could 

get a better view of the prison-| 

er 
Bleacher were ected and a 

wooden fence enclosed the area 

surrounding the gallows. Shortly 

before date for the double 

hanging it became apparent that! POPULAR SPORT —B: 

it would be a solo event, but Sher 


pushed! Popular sport of the ¢ 
pee Warrenton and for several 


1 planning 


and hi: 
with the 


rly 1900’s in 


rrenton ball club, The team 


te 


Al Dawson, 


y 
McDermott, 
Guy Braley, 


own in the 


wer. 8 


re 


Sam Sutherlin, unidenti- 


fied, Fuse Hallgrimson, Getty. Back 
row left to right: Walter Keck, Harry 


Ed Congright, and Dave 


FA 5-6631 


We've been 
around for 
quite a 

while, too. 


OVER 40 YEARS 
Because Folks Liked 


On the morning of December 1] Was a Wa 
John R vas served his final| im about 1908-1904 is sh 
breakfast and ate scrambled above photo from the Marguerite Bra- 


and toast and milk, The Morning 


ley collection, front row left to right: 


Halferty, manager. Baseball 


f is still 
popular in Warrenton. 


| 
unidentified, Allen Arth, | 


Our Service 
Harvey Loop, 


NORTHWEST'S OLDEST FLYER 
AND PROMINENT LONG-TIME 
ASTORIA JEWELER JOINS IN 
SALUTING OREGON ON HER 
1959 CENTENNIAL BIRTHDAY. 


Loop-Jacobsen 


